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Monthly Summary. ) 


Domegstic.—A correspondence on the 
subject of the breaking of the blockade of 
the American ports by British vessels, which 
has taken place between Mr. H. W. Hay- 
man, of Liverpool, and Earl Russell, has 
been published. In answer to the inquiries 
of the former, whether British ships might 
not trade with the ports of the Southern 
States of America, and whether the pro- 
tection of British ships of war would not be 
accorded to them in the prosecution of legi- 
timate trade, Earl Russell gives it as the 
opinion of the law-officers of the Crown, that 
such a transaction would violate the law of 
neutrals, and expose the cargo to seizure, and 
the captains and crews to severe punish- 
ment, according to the laws of war. Earl 
Russell’s letter is explicit on the subject of 
the blockade, and may be accepted as the 
final decision of the Government. We re- 
gard it as exceedingly satisfactory. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are issuing a Circular on 
the Cuban Slave-trade, urging the friends of 
the negro to memorialize Government to 
take strong diplomatic action against Spain. 
The document will be found in another 
column, 

The Venerable Lord Brougham has, we 
are happy to record, in a measure recovered 
from a recent very severe ne eg 

On Tuesday evening, the 15th ult., a pub- 
lic meeting was held in the Music Han, 
Birmingham, under the auspices of the 





African-Aid Society, “for the purpose 0 
considering the effect of the cotton famine 
on Manchester and Birmingham industries, 
the best mode of procuring a supply of cot- 
ton, and the opportunity the crisis affords 
of annihilating the slave-trade by esta- 
blishing the cotton industry in Africa.” The 
Mayor of Birmingham occupied the chair, 
and em oi the ag pe. on the platform 
were Lord Calthorpe, Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell, Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P., 
Mr. Danby Seymour, M.P., Mr. Alderman 
Sturge, &c. ‘The Chairman having read a 
letter from Mr. Bazley, M.P., expressing 
his regret at not being able to attend, the 
first resolution was moved by Lord A. 
Churchill, and seconded by Mr. J. Lyons 
M‘Leod : 

“That this meeting emphatically ex- 
presses its approval of the appointment by 
the British Government of an accredited 
agent at Abbeokuta, and trusts that the po- 
licy which dictated this appointment may be 
extended to the town of Rabba, on the Niger, 
und to other important places, as facilities 
arise.” 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. 
Danby Seymour, M.P., and seconded by 
Lord Stratheden : 

“ That this meeting recognises in the 
special qualities of the African race the 
promise of an African nationality, and an- 
ticipates in that nationality a valuable ele- 
ment in the commonwealth of nations.” 

The third resolution was moved by Lord 
Calthorpe, and seconded by Mr. Edward 
Gem, merchant : 
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“That, while deploring the threatened 
cotton famine in the manufacturing districts 
of the north, this meeting cannot but see in 
the present crisis the means of securing our 
own «cotton supply for the future, and also 
of destroying the African slave-trade by the 
development of the vast natural cotton-tields 
of Western Africa.” 

The fourth resolution was moved by the 
Rev: H: H. Garnet; and; seconded by Mr. J. 
R. Campbell, late of Canada : 

“That the introduction of Christian co- 
loured families from Canada into Africa is 
eminently calculated to advance the. in- 
fluence of Christianity and civilization in 
that country.” 

The fifth resolution was moved by Mr. 
Wiltshire Austin, and seconded by Mr. 
Charles Ratcliff : 

“ That, considering the vast: influence of 
commerce as an associate of civilization and 
religion, this meeting recognises in the cul- 
tivation of cotton and other natural pro- 
ducts of Africa. the great industrial. motive 
power for the raising of that continent, and 
pledges itself. to support the AfricansAid 
Society in its endeavours to promote those 
enterprises.” 

The resolutions were carried unanimously, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 

Arrica.—King Pepple and his suite had 
arrived at Bonny from England, in the brig 
Bewlah. A majority of the regents who 
have ruled the country during his absence 
were agreeable to his resuming authority, on 
condition of: his being satisfied with the re- 
venues of the place, amounting to 7000/. 
— and of his abstaining from trade. The 
white traders had applied for a naval force 
to be kept in the river till the king had 
landed. 

On the Gotpv Coast, according to the 
West«African Herald, the palm-oil season 
had been unusually productive, there being 
more oil than the traders could take. 

An unpleasant affair had happened at 
Monrovia, Liberia. Last December’a Spa- 
nish slaver was captured off Gallinas, by the 
Quail. The latter took the ground as she 
was carrying the slaver over the bar. At 
this juncture H.M.8 Torch arrived, and set 
fire to the prize, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the officers of the Quail, who alleged 
that the vessel was within Liberian waters. 
On the 11th of September, a Spanish war- 
steamer, from Fernando Po, entered Monrovia 
harbour, and was boarded by a Government 
officer. The commander of the Spanish 
vessel asked the boarding-master where the 
best anchoring ground was. He was told. 
He said he wished to see the President, and 
expected to remain two or three days. The 


boarding-master reported to the President 
What the Spaniard had said. The President, , 
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thinking the vessel had come up to have the 
matter in dispute adjudicated, ordered the 
men on Fort Morris Battery, who had been 
on the lookout, not to load a gun. The Quail 
had not a gun loaded. ‘The Spaniard, in- 
stead of anchoring, steamed immediately 
out of the harbour, but not out of sight of 
the Cape, prepared his ship for action, and 
then Rad 5 g back, and brought his vessel 
between the Quail and a ship belonging. to 
the firm of Johnson, Turpin, and Dunbar 
In this advantageous position he opened fire 
upon the Quail, intending to clear her decks, 
but only did a little damage to her rig- 
ging. The commander of the Quail, James 
L. Benedick, got his guns ready for action, 
but.could not fire for fear of hitting John- 
son’s ship. He soon, however, got the Quail 
clear of Johnson's vessel, and bringing his 
18-pounder to bear on the Spanish vessel, 
did much damage to her bulwarks. By this 
time the Spaniard got another shot at the 
Quail, but missed her; and in return the 
Quail put a second shot near her stern, did 
much damage, and made the men run from 
the wheel. It is supposed that this shot 
likewise killed some of the Spanish officers. 
A heavy fire was now opened on the vessel 
from Fort Morris Battery, and the Spaniard 
steamed out of harbour with his ship in a 
very bad state. The Quail lost none in 
killed or wounded: The whole of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this transaction 
have been communicated to the British Go- 
vernment.* 

France.—We believe we may announce 
that, some time in the course of the next two 
months, the friends of the negro in Paris 
will hold'a private meeting, to consider the 
present state of the slave-trade. 

The Moniteur officiel des Etablissements 
Frangais dans I’ Inde, of the 15th of August 
last, contains an important note upon the 
mortality attending the transport of Coolies 
from India, in French vessels. The facts 
acquire additional importance on account of 
the immigration convention recently con- 
cluded between the Emperor of the French 
and the Queen, which will bring the two 
systems into comparison, It is known that 
the mortality on board of English vessels is 
excessively high, although there is a larger 
space allowed per immigrant, than on board 
French ships. The Compagnie Générale 
Maritime of Paris, which undertakes the 
transport of immigrants, gives in its returns 





* We understand that Earl Russell has taken 
up the cause of the Liberian Government, and 
addressed. a. protest to that of Spain, against 
what appears to have been a gross outrage upon 
the Liberian Republic. It would be wise policy, 
seeing how weak the Republic is, were her neu- 
trality recognised and placed under the protec- 
tion of France and England.—Ep. A. S. R. 
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the following as the mortality on shipments 
from the French East Indies to Réunion and 
the Antilles. On 2530 embarked for Ré- 
union, 19 deaths, or*75 per cent. On 3397 con- 
veyed to Guadaloupe and Martinique, 73 
deaths, or 2°15 per cent.* 

Hortanp.—We regret to say, that accord- 
ing to private accounts received from Hol- 
land, very little hope appears to exist of the 
speedy adoption of the long-promised mea- 
sure of emancipation. 

Unitep Srarzs.—The main armies of the 
belligerents appear to be reluctant to move, 
and to hazard a general engagement. Ge- 
neral M‘Clel!lan on the one hand, and Gene- 
ral Beauregard on the other, remain in ob- 
servation, but the latter has withdrawn his 
troops from the ground they occupied on the 
banks of the Potomac, and the Federal Com- 
mander-in-Chief has simply occupied it. In 
Western Virginia slight skirmishes have 
taken place, and ‘rumours were current of 
reverses experienced by the Confederates in 
Missouri. Since the battle of Lexington, 
however, no engagement of importance had 
taken place in that State. The latest reports 
received from Lexington vid Jefferson City 
state that General Price had evacuated that 
place, and gone southward to join M‘Culloch, 
intending, after effecting this junction, to 
give battle to General Fremont. It was 
thought he would endeavour to place himself 
between Jefferson City and the Federal 
forces under the command of General Davis 
and Siegel, thus cutting off the latter, who 
intended joining General Fremont at Jeffer- 
son City. Lexington is now occupied by 
the Federal troops under Major Sturgis. 

On the 7th ultimo a Confederate force of 
six steamers and 3000 men attempted to re- 
capture the forts at Hatteras Point, but it 
was repulsed with the loss of two vessels and 
700 men. 

A large naval expedition had been des- 
patched to the Southern States, but its pre- 
cise destination was unknown. 

The latest reports from Norfolk announce 
that a Confederate fleet of gunboats had at- 
tacked the blockading squadron at New 
Orleans, and, after a sharp fight, had sunk 
one Federal vessel and driven the rest ashore. 

The Richmond papers state that the 
steamer Nashville, with Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, the Confederate commissioners to 
England and France, on board, ran the 
blockade at Charleston on the 12th October. 

Latest advices from Missouri state, that on 
the 27th September a battle took place be- 
tween the Kansas troops and the Federal 





* In urging the necessity of inquiry into our 
system of immigration, we have always alleged 
that the large mortality it involves must be owing 
to preventible causes. The French system clearly 
establishes this fact.—(Ep. A. S. R.) 
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forces, which resulted in the driving back of 
the former, and their pursuit for some forty 
miles, 

General Fremont’s proclamation had not 
been fully approved of by the Cabinet at 
Washington. He had been ordered to mo- 
dify it, in relation to the slaves of rebels, so 
as to conform to the mere letter of the Act 
of Congress of July, which prescribes that 
slaves assisting in the rebellion should be 
forfeited to their masters. General Fremont 
had ordered the emancipation of all slaves 
held by rebels, because, while in the hands 
of rebels, they would certainly strengthen 
the rebellion, and freeing them would as 
certainly weaken it. Rumours of his zeal, 
and of his having to submit to the ordeal of 
a court-martial, had been very freely circu- 
lated, but they have proved to be without 
foundation; and a special commissioner— 
Mr. Secretary Cameron—having gone to the 
general’s head-quarters to inquire into cer- 
tain allegations against him of extravagant 
expenditure, had satisfied himself of their 
untruthfulness, and returned to Washington 
to report. 

The Kentucky Legislature had decided 
upon ordering the rebel troops out of the 
State, but refused to adopt a similar course 
with regard to the Federal troops. The 
Confederates, on the other hand, appeared 
determined to hold their position in the 
State. 

The Legislature of Connecticut assembled 
on the 9th October. The Governor asked for 
authority to raise more troops for the war 
without being confined to the quota called 
for by Congress; and said if he had not been 
restricted he would now have had 15,000 
men in the field from Connecticut. 

The Governor of Louisiana has forbidden 
the entry of cotton into New Orleans, whe- 
ther coming by steamer or railroad. It is 
reported from Missouri that General Price 
will await General M‘Culloch’s forces before 
marching on. 

Rumours were recently abroad of the 
death of President Jefferson Davis. These 
seem to huve originated in his having been 
laid by, seriously indisposed. He is now 
said to have returned to Richmond in very 
feeble health. 

The judge of the United-States court at 
Portland, Maine, has declared the forfeiture 
of the British schooner, William Arthur, 
which had cleared out with ice, ostensibly 
for St. Thomas, but, as was shewn, really 
for Wilmington, North Carolina. The judge 
stated that the restriction upon commerce at 
the Southern ports did not constitute a 
blockade as known to the law of nations, 
which implies two belligerents recognised as 
such by foreign Powers, but that they are 
simply municipal regulations imposed by 
the laws of the United States on their own 
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ports of entry. The judge declared no na- 
tion had any right to question the power of 
the United States to impose such restrictions 
at their own discretion, and cited the. Em- 
bargo Act of 1808 as an analogous case. 

he first case of manumitting the slaves 
of a rebel, under the Fremont. proclamation, 
took place in St. Louis, Mobile, on the 12th 
September ult. Thomas A. Snead having 
been convicted of taking treasonable action 
against the Government, two of his negroes 
were declared free, and their papers made 
out. This action seems to prove that General 
Fremont is determined to carry out his pro- 
clamation to the latter. 

The St. Louis Republican states, on the 
authority of an Arkansas paper, that some 
1300 Indian warriors—Camanches, Chicka- 
saws, Seminoles, and Creeks —had crossed 
the Arkansas river, en route for General Ben 
M‘Culloch’s camp, to help him carry on 
the war against the Union. 

General Wool having sent to Washington 
for instructions touching the course to be 
pursued with contraband slaves, 2000 of 
whom were at Fortress Munro, he was: or- 
dered to send to seneoy oR all whom he 
could spare, the men to be set to work on 
intrenchments, the women to be employed 
in the camp kitchens, and paid for their 
services. 

Ex-President Buchanan having been in- 
vited to attend a Union meeting in Penn- 
sylvania, on the 1st of October, sent a letter 
instead, in which he urges the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war for the preservation of 
the Union. 

A memorial to Congress is being widely 
circulated through the Northern States, 
praying the Government to decree—under 
“the war power”—the total abolition of 
Slavery throughout the country, as the only 
means of bringing the war to a speedy ter- 
mination, and of uniting all sections and 
interests upon an enduring basis. 

Advices from New Orleans state, that 
from the lst to the 14th of September the 
receipts of cotton at that port (all old crop) 
amounted to only 214 bales, against 57,000 
bales during the corresponding period last 
year. The stock in New Orleans on the 
14th September was 10,000 bales, against 
158,000 at the same time last year. No new 
cotton was reaching New Orleans, nor any 
other seaport, the growers having deter- 
mined to hold every thing on their plan- 
tations. 

At the Republican State Convention of 
Massachusetts, held 1st October ult., at which 
the Hon. C. Sumner made the speech from 
which we have given extracts in another 
column, the two following resolutions, in 
support of his views, were negatived, by 
being voted to “lie on the table :’ 

*Resolved,—That while the people of Massa- 
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chusetts have confidence in the wisdom of the 
National Administration, and are ready here- 
after, as hitherto, to give their blood and their 
treasure in answer to its call, yet,/believing that 
Slavery is the root and cause of this rebellion 
they will rejoice when the time shall come, in 
the wisdom of the Government. to remove this 
radical source of our present evils. 

‘“¢ Resolved,— That when the proper time shall 
arrive, the people of Massachusetts will welcome 
every act under the war power of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief which shall declare all the 
slaves within the lines of our armies to be free, 
and accept their services in defence of the Union— 
compensating all loyal owners of slaves thus 
emancipated, aud thus carrying liberty for all 
human beings wherever the stars and stripes 
shall flow.” 


The Hopedale community of Non-Resist- 
ants has published a series of resolutions de- 
claratory of their principles, and depreca- 
ting the present war as contrary to what they 
believe to be the teachings of the Gospel. 

West Inprrs.— The Census returns for 
the whole of the West Indies have not yet 
been officially published, but in Jamatca, of 
which the population has been decimated by 
small-pox and cholera, the increase is be- 
lieved to have been something like 63,000 
during the seventeen years that have elapsed 
since 1844. The total numbers given by 
the Census taken in that year was 337,433. 
The present Census, we understand, gives a 
total of 441,264. 

The Royal Society of Arts is making 
active preparations for the due representa- 
tion of the colony at the forthcoming Great 
International Exhibition in London. The 
Governor has named the Council of the So- 
ciety a Commission to communicate with 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition. The Council has appealed to the 
public for aid, and from the good feeling 
prevailing there is a good prospect of a satis- 
factory response. 

The Hanover Society of Industry has 
taken up the question of cotton cultivation. 
Through its agency a small quantity of seeds 
has been distributed in the parish, and 
planted; and in prospect of obtaining a small 
crop of cotton from the seeds distributed, the 
managers have requested the Manchester 
Cotton-Supply Association to procure for 
them, and send out, a press suitable for pack- 
ing the cotton in bales. Gins for cleaning 
it they already have. ‘Their intention is to 
purchase the cotton in the pod from the 
small settlers, to employ persons to clean it 
with the gins, and thereafter to transmit it 
to England for sale. Thus the question of 
cotton-growing in Jamaica will be practi- 
cally tested. Mr. Harris, the junior mem- 
ber for the parish, has offered a premium of 
10/. to the first settler who produces 50 lbs. 
of cotton. - 

An abandoned estate, in. the Brown’s 
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Town district of St. Ann’s was recently 
brought to the hammer, and knocked down 
to three persons who formerly laboured on it 
as slaves. The estate was then divided into 
over three hundred acres each, and, with 
their respective families, the proprietors are 
settling them partly as sugar estates, and 
partly as breeding pens. 

The House of Assembly of Anrreva had 
passed a Bill to encourage the immigration 
of agricultural labourers. It provides that 
one-third of the cost of immigration shall be 
paid from the general revenue of the island, 
and an export duty is laid of 4s. per hhd. on 
sugar, 2s. per pun. on molasses, and 3s.:per 


‘pun. on rum, to come into operation on the 


Ist of January 1862, and to continue for 
five years. The Treasurer is empowered .to 
raise by debentures the sum of 50001., -re- 
deemable on the 3lst December 1865, on 
the general credit of the colony; and the 
Governor-in-Council is authorized to name 
places from which the immigration shall be 
permitted, to fix the rate of bounty, and to 
declare the number of weeks deemed neces- 
sary for the voyage. 

The St. Vincent Journal has a leader on 
the recent Slave-trade Conference, which 
winds up with the following comment on 
Lord Palmerton’s speech in the House of 
Commons on the 26th July last: 


‘‘ After the exertions of half a century, and 
the expenditure of fifty millions of pounds from 
the British treasury, his lordship is obliged to 
confess that preventive measures have failed.’ 


In British Guiana a large number of 
articles of a useful nature is being contri- 
buted by small freeholders from the coun- 
try districts for the Great International Ex- 
hibition in London next year. The Com- 


mittee have set aside funds for prizes, in all 


cases in which the articles exhibited reflect 
especial credit upon the contributors. 





THE HON. C. SUMNER ON A WAR 
FOR EMANCIPATION. 


At a great Convention of the Republican 
party, held at Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
the Ist ultimo, the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
Senator for that State, delivered a very long 
oration upon the present crisis, and in favour 
of the abolition of Slavery, which was 
loudly applauded. It is too lengthy to 


‘ give in eaxtenso, but we append some of the 


most remarkable passages. How far his 
views of the necessity of making the war 
one for emancipation are shared by his col- 
leayues in office we are not in a position to 
state, but there is no doubt that the course he 
advocates is the only one now likely to bring 
the war to a speedy termination. He cer- 
tainly shews very clearly in what manner 
emancipation will be forced upon the Go- 
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vernment, and his remarks on this head, are 
especially note-« orthy. 
* * * * 

‘‘We are no longer met, as so often in times 
past, for purposes of controversy, or to sustain 
our cause by argument. That hour has passed. 
Formerly I have exposed to you the atrocities of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill; I have rejoiced to shew 
that freedom was national and Slavery sectional ; 
I have striven to prevent the extension of Slavery 
into the Territories ; I have vindicated especially 
freedom in Kansas, assailed by slaveholding con- 
spirators ; I have exposed the tyrannical usurpa- 
tions of the slave oligarchy, and I have dragged 
into light the whole vast intense barbarism of 
Slavery. But these topics have now passed into 
history, and are no longer of practical interest. 
They are not of to-day. Let us rejoice that at 
least so much has been gained, and from the ex- 
tent of our present triumphs, take hope and 
courage for the future. Providence will be with 
the good cause in times to come, as in times past. 
Others may despair: Ido not. Others may-see 
gloom : I cannot. Others may hesitate : I will not. 
Already thecountry has been saved. Great asmay 
seem to be its present peril, its peril was greater 
far while it was sinking year after year under the 
rule of Slavery. Often have I exclaimed, in 
times past, that our first great object was the 
emancipation of the national Government, so that 
it should no longer be the slave of Slavery, ready 
to do its bidding in all things. But this victory 
has been won. It was first won by the ballot- 
box, when Abraham Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and it was won the 
second time by the cartridge-box, when, at the 
command of the President, the guns of Fort 
Sumter returned defiance to the rebel artillery. 
Such was the madness of Slavery that the first 
was not enough. Unhappily the second .was 
needed to complete the work. God be praised ! 
Much has been already done. The slave-oli- 
garchy, which. according to the vaunt of a slave~ 
holding senator, has ruled the Republic for more 
than fifty years ; which has stamped its degrad- 
ing character upon the national forehead ; which 
has entered into and possessed not only the: poli- 
ties, but the literature and even the religion. of 
the land ; which has embroiled us at home,and 
given us a bad name abroad; which has wielded 
at will President, Cabinet, and even judicial tri- 
bunals; which has superseded public opition by 
substituting its own immoral behests ; which has 
appropriated to itself the office and honours of 
the Republic ; which has established Slavery as 
the single test and shiboleth of favour; which, 
after opening all our Territories to this wrong, 
was already promising to renew the slave-trade 
and all its unutterable woes ; nay, more, which, 
in the instinct of that tyranny through which it 
ruled, was beating down all the safeguards of 
human rights—freedom of speech, freedom of the 
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press. and security of person—and delivering the 
whole country to a sway whose vulgarity was 
second only to its madness; this domineering 
siave oligarchy has been dislodged from the na- 
tional Government, never more to return. Thus 
far, at least, has emancipation prevailed. The 
greatest ‘slave of all is free. Surely, ifat any 
moment we are disposed to be disheartened —if 
the future is not always clear before us, we may 
find ample occasion for joy in the victory already 
won. Pillars, like those of Hercules, might 
fitly mark this progress. 
» * * * 
‘Look at the war as you will, and you will 

always see Slavery. Never were the words of the 
Roman orator more applicable—Nullum facinus 
extitit nisi per te; nullum flagitum sine te: * No 
guilt unless through thee; no crime without 
thee.’ Slavery is its inspiration, its motive 
power, its end and aim, its be-all and end-all. 
It is often said that the war will make an end of 
Slavery. Thisis probable. But it is surer still 
that the overthrow of Slavery will at once make 
anend of the war. IfI amcorrect in this state- 
ment, which I believe is beyond question, then 
do reason, justice, and policy all unite in declar- 
ing that the war must be brought to bear directly 
on the grand conspirator and omnipresent enemy. 
Not to do this is to take upon ourselves, in the 
present contest, all the weakness of Slavery, 
while we leave to the rebels its boasted resources 
of military strength. Not todo this is to squan- 
der life and treasure in a vain masquerade of 
battle, which can have no practical result. Not 
todo this is blindly to neglect the plainest dic- 
tates of economy, humanity, and common sense ; 
and, alas ! simply to let slip the dogs of war on a 
mad chase over the land, never to stop until 
spent with fatigue, or sated with slaughter. Be- 
lieve me, fellow-citizens, I know all the imagined 
difficulties and unquestioned responsibilities of 
this suggestion. But if you are in earnest, the 
difficulties will at once disappear, and the respon- 
sibilities are such as you will gladlybear. This 
is not the first time that a knot hard to untie 
has been cut by the sword, and we all know that 
danger flees before the brave man. Believe that 
you can, and youcan. The will only is needed. 
Courage now is the highest prudence. It is not 
necessary even, according to a familiar phrase, 
to carry the war into Africa. It will be enough 
if we carry Africa into the war in any form, any 
quantity, any way. The moment this is done, 
rebellion will begin its bad luck, and the Union 
will be secure for ever. 


* * * * 


** Already the way is easy. A simple declara- 
tion, that all men coming within the lines of the 
United-States’ troops shall be regarded as free- 
men, will be in strict conformity to the consti- 
tution, and also with precedents. The constitu- 
tion knows no man as aslave: it treats all within 
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its jurisdiction as persons, while the exceptional 
provision for the rendition of persons held to 
service or labour, you will observe, is carefully 
confined to such as have escaped into another 
State ; so that in Virginia it does not require the 
surrender of a Virginia slave, nor in Missouri of 
a Missouri slave. It is clear, therefore, that 
there can be no sanction under the constitution 
for turning a national camp into a slave- 
pen, or for turning military officers into slave- 
hunters. Let this plain construction be adopted, 
and then, as our lines advance, freedom will 
everywhere be established, and our national 
flag, in its march, will wave with new glory. But 
there is another agency that may be invoked, which 
is at the same time under the constitution and 
above the constitution ; I mean martial law. It 
is under the constitution, because the war power 
to which it belongs is positively recognised by the 
constitution. It is above the constitution, because, 
when set in motion, like necessity, it knows no 
other law. For the time it is law and constitu- 
tion. The civil power, in mass and in detail, is 
superseded, and all rights are held subordinate to 
this military magistracy. All other agencies, 
small and great, executive, legislative, and even 
judicial, are absorbed in this transcendent triune 
power, which, for the time, declares its absolute 
will, while it holds alike the scales of justice and 
the sword of the executioner. The existence of 
this power nobody questions. If it has been 
rarely exercised in our country, and never in an 
extended manner, the power none the less has a 
fixed place in our political system. As well 
strike out the kindred laws of self-defence, which 
belong alike to States and individuals. Martial 
law is only one form of self-defence. That this 
law might be employed against Slavery was first 
proclaimed in the House of Representatives by a 
Massachusetts statesman, who was a champion of 
freedom, John Quincey Adams. On the 14th of 
April 1842, for the third time, he stated the 
doctrine in the House of Representatives, and 
challenged criticism or reply. I forbear to read 
the whole speech, though it is worthy of constant 
repetition. An extract will suffice: ‘I lay down 
this as the law of nations. I say that the 
military authority takes, for the time, the place 
of all municipal institutions, Slavery among the 
rest. Under that state of things, so far from it 
being true that the States where Slavery exists 
have the exclusive management of the subject, 
not only the President of the United States, but 
the commander of the army, has power to order 
the universal emancipation of theslaves.’ In the 
protracted controversy which is now drawing to 
its close, Massachusetts has done much. She 
first gave the example of universal freedom within 
her borders ; and ever since that early day she 
has taken a leading part in all efforts against 
Slavery. It is her children who have never failed 
in this cause, where any thing was to be done, 
whether by word or deed. Massachusetts has for 
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years borne the burden of this discussion, and 
also the heavier burden of obloquy, which has 
long rested upon all who pleaded for the slave. 
It is Massachusetts who with patriotic ardour 
first leaped to the rescue, when the capital was 
menaced by Slavery, and, by a happy coincidence, 
on the 19th of April of this year, consecrated 
herself anew by the blood of her children, thus 
being at the same time first to do and first to 
suffer. It was also a Massachusetts general who 
first, in this conflict, proclaimed that our camps 
could not contain a slave; and it was an illustrious 
Massachusetts statesman who first unfolded the 
beneficent principle, by virtue of which, consti- 
tutionally, legally, and without excess of any 
kind, the President, or a commanding general, 
may become more than a conquer—oreven a 


‘liberator. ‘So many slaves, so many enemies!’ 


Unless this ancient proverb has ceased to be true, 
there are now four millions of enemies inter- 
mingled with the rebels, toiling in their fields, 
digging in their camps, and sitting at their fire- 
sides, constituting four millions of allies to the 
National Government. Careful calculations 
demonstrate that out of this number there are 
upwards of one million of an age for military 
service; that in Virginia alone there are 121,564 
male slaves of an age for military service; in 
Missouri 21,334, and in Kentucky 51,990. Can 
we afford to reject this natural alliance, inspired 
by a common interest, and consequently by 
humanity? There is another motive to such an 
alliance which cannot be forgotten. Without it, 
insurrection will be inevitable, and,when it comes, 
it will be wild and lawless. This should be pre- 
vented, if possible. But if liberty does not 
descend from the tranquil heights of power, it 
will rise in blood, amidst the confusion of families. 
And what a difference between the two appari- 
tions! The one has the face of an angel radiant 
with celestial life; the other has the front of a 
demon, ‘shaking from its horrid hair pestilence 
and war.’ All this was clearly seen by the 
Emperor of Russia, when, on the 2Ist of 
September 1858, he called upon his people to 
unite with him in emancipation, ‘ which,’ he 
nobly declared, ‘ ought to begin from above, to 
the end that it may not come from below;’ and 
now, this very year, twenty millions of Russian 
serfs have peacefully passed out of the house of 
bondage. Cheered by this great example, let us 
not forget that it began from above. There is 
another practical advantage where the action 
proceeds from the Government. The interests of 
loyal citizens can be protected. Compensation 
may relieve the hardships of individual cases, or 
of meritorious classes; nor can I object. Never 
should any question of money be allowed to 
interfere with human freedom. Better an empty 
treasury than a single slave. A bridge of gold 
would be cheap, if demanded by the retreating 
fiend. Fellow-citizens, I have spoken frankly, 
for such has always been my habit. And never 
was there greater need of frankness. Let patriots 
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understand each other and they cannot widely 
differ. All will unite in whatever is required by 
the sovereign exigencies of self-defence. All 
will unite in sustaining the Government, and in 
driving back the rebels. But this cannot be done 
by any half-way measures, or by any lukewarm 
conduct. Donot hearken to the voice of Slavery, 
ne matter what its tones of persuasion. It is the 
gigantic traitor—not for a moment to be trusted. 
Believe me, its friendship is more deadly than its 
enmity. If you are wise, prudent, economical, 
conservative, practical, you will strike quick and 
hard—strike, too, where the blow will be most 
felt—strike at the main-spring of the rebellion. 
Strike in the name of the Union, which only in 
this way can be restored—in the name of peace, 
which is vain without union, and in the name of 
liberty also, sure to bring both peace and union 
in her glorious train.” 








THE TREATY OF LAGOS. 
In another column we have ventured upon a 
few observations on the cession of Lagos. 

The treaty is brief, and is a document to 

which we may have occasion again to refer. 

We therefore record the text of it. 

(From the London Gazette of Friday, Sept. 20.) 

** Foreign-Office, Sept. 19. 

‘“‘ Earl Russell, Her Majesty’s Principal Se 
cretary-of-State for Foreign Affairs, has received 
a despatch from Mr. M‘Coskry, the Acting 
British Consul at Lagos, dated the 7th of August, 
enclosing a treaty concluded by him and Com- 
mander Bedingfield, R.N., commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Prometheus, with Doceme, King of 
Lagos, for the cession of the isle and port of 
Lagos to Her Majesty. The treaty is as fol- 
lows : 

‘*¢Treaty between Norman H. Bedingfield, 
Commander of Her Majesty’s sloop Prome- 
theus, and senior officer of the Bights Di- 
vision, and William M‘Coskry, Esq., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul, on the 
part of Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain, and Docemo, King of Lagos, on the 
part of himself and Chiefs. 

“* ARTICLE I. 

**¢In order that the Queen of England may 
be the better enabled to assist, defend, and pro- 
tect the inhabitants of Lagos, and to put an end 
to the slave-trade in this and the neighbouring 
countries, and to prevent the destructive wars so 
frequently undertaken by Dahomey and others 
for the capture of slaves, I, Docemo, do, with the 
consent and advice of my Council, give, transfer, 
and by these presents grant and confirm, unto 
the Queen of Great Britain, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, for ever, the port and island of Lagos, 
with all the rights, profits, territories, and ap- 
purtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, and 
as well the profits and revenue, as the direct, 
full, and absolute dominion and sovereignty of 
the said port, island, and premises, with all the 
royalties thereof, freely, fully, entirely, and ab- 
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solutely. I do also covenant and grant that the 
quiet and peaceable possession thereof shall, with 
all possible speed, be freely and effectually de- 
livered to the Queen of Great Britain, or such 

rson as Her Majesty shall thereunto appoint, 

r her use in the performance of this grant ; the 
inhabitants of the said island and territories, as 
the Queen’s subjects, and under her sovereignty, 
crown, jurisdiction, and government, being still 
suffered to live there. 

“** AnticuE IT. 

*¢¢ Docemo will be allowed the use of the title 
of King, in its usual African signification, and 
will be permit'ed to decide disputes between na- 
tives of Lagos, with their consent, subject to 
appeal to British laws. 

“¢ Anticue III, 

*¢In the transfer of lands the stamp of Do- 
cemo affixed to the document will be proof that 
there are no other native claims upon it; and 
for this purpose he will be permitted to use it as 
hitherto. 

*“¢In consideration of the cession, as before 
mentioned, of the port and island and territories 
of Lagos, the representatives of the Queen of 
Great Britain do promise, subject to the approval 
of Her Majesty, that Docemo shall :receive an 
annual pension from the Queen of Great Britain 
equal to the net revenue hitherto annually re- 
ceived by him; such pension to be paid at such 

riods and in.such mode as may hereafter be 
etermined. 

[Here follow. the signatures. ] 
*6¢ Lagos, Aug. 6.” 


FREMONT’S FIRST DEED OF MANU- 
MISSION. 


Tue following is the text of General Fre- 
mont’s manumission for the slaves of Tho- 
mas L. Snead: 

** Whereas, Thomas L. Snead, of the city and 
country of St. Louis, State of Missouri, has been 
taking an active part with the enemies of the 
United States, in the present insurrectionary 
movement against the Government of the United 
States. Now, therefore, I, John Charles Fre- 
mont, Major-General Commanding the Western 
Department of the Army of the United States, 
by. authority of law and the power vested in me 
as such Commanding-Genera]l, declare Hiram 
Reed, heretofore held to service or labour by 
Thomas L. Snead, to be free, and for ever dis- 
charged from the bonds of servitude, giving him 
full right and authority to have, use, and control 
his own labour or service as to him may seem 
ae without any accountability whatever to 
said Thomas L. Snead, or any one to claim by, 
through, or under him. 

“* And this deed of manumission shall be re- 
spected and treated by all persons, and in all 

rts of Justice, asthe full and complete -evi- 
dence of the freedom of said Hiram Reed. 

“In testimony whereof, this act is done at 
head-quarters of the Western Department of the 
Army of the United States, in the City of St. 
Louis, State of Missouri, on this 12th day of 
September, A.D., 1861, as is evidenced by the 
departmental seal hereto affixed by my order. 














_ “J, C, Fremont, Major-General Commanding.” 
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SPAIN AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
Tue following is the text of a communi- 
cation made to Earl Russell by the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, on the subject of Spain and 
the Slave-trade, and the recent .annexation 
of Santo Domingo : 

‘© 27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
** 4th October 1861. 
“To the Rieat Hon. the Ear Russewn, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

“My Lorpv,—On the 3rd of July last, your 
Lordship courteously gave audience to a Depu- 
tation from an Anti-Slave-trade Conference, 
which had been held, on the 15th of the previous 
month, at the residence of the Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham. On that occasion the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at 
whose instance the Conference had been convened, 
were privileged to address you on the subject of 
certain resolutions passed at the said Conference, 
and which it was the office of the Deputation to 
place in your hands. Both resolutions and ad- 
dress dwelt strongly upon the lamentable extent 
to which the slave-trade is being prosecuted ; 
upon the inefficiency of existing measures to ex- 
tinguish it; upon the flagitious conduct of 
Spain with regard to her slave-trade treaty obli- 
gations to this country; and upon the — 
necessity of dealing with that Power as a delin- 
quent. It was suggested that diplomacy pre- 
sented resources which might be employed with 
good effect under such circumstances; and 
although the Committee expressed their entire 
want of faith in the professions of the Spanish 
Government, they hoped that means might be 
found of bringing it to a sense of its duty. 

*- Quite recently, a Parliamentary Paper on 
the subject of the annexation of San Domingo to 
Spain has been issued. It would answer no 
useful end to comment at any length upon what 
is now an accomplished fact. The Comuittee, 
however, find in the official correspondence a full 
justification of their protest against that trans- 
action, the evidence shewing that the annexation 
did not take place with the sanction of the Domi- 
nican people, but was the result of a deliberate, 
treasonable intrigue on the part of General Sant- 
ana, and was fraught with imminent danger to 
the Haytian Republic. 

‘* The Committee have been startled by the 
discovering, in this same correspondence, of a 
statement made by Mr. Edwardes to your Lord- 
ship, in a despatch dated from Madrid, 7th July 
last, to the effect that Senor Calderon Collantes 
had told him that the total suppression of the 
slave-trade cannot be effected before measures for 
substituting other labour are matured. The 
Committee respectfully submit that such an an- 
nouncement ‘is equivalent to a declaration that 
Spain, boldly setting at defiance all treaties and 
the public opinion of Europe, iutends to prose- 
cute the slave-trade to an unlimited extent, and 
for an indefinite period; and the Committee feel 
that they should be guilty of a dereliction of duty 
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did they permit so shameless a declaration to 
pass without a protest, and without calling your 
Lordship’s attention to the grave consequences it 
involves. Apart from the obvious objections to 
the introduction of contract labourers into a 
slave colony, it is known, and the fact is dwelt 
upon by Mr. Commissary Judge Crawford, in his 
letter to your Lordship, dated the 5th of Fe- 
bruary last, that a Company has been formed at 
Havana, for the purpose of buying up, on the 
African Coast, as many prisoners as the kings 
and chiefs can deliver, at certain places, the 
farce of a contract being gone through to evade 
the charge of slave-trading. It need scarcely be 
insisted upon, that the destination of the cap- 
tives being Cuba, the change of locality will not 
alter their condition, which will even be aggra- 
vated in many respects. 

**The Committee may be excused for calling 
yourLordship’s attention to the following passages, 
extracted from Mr. Commissary Judge Crawford’s 
despatch, already referred to. They fully confirm 
the views which the Committee only so recently 
expressed, and now emphatically reiterate, 
namely, that Spain does not intend to suppress 
the slave-trade; that she could suppress it, if 
she’chose, without any danger to Cuba; and that 
the most energetic measures diplomacy has at 
command, ought to be employed to compel her to 
fulfil her slave-trade treaty obligations. 

* «Tt is clear,’ says Mr. Crawford, at least we 
have the experience of more than twenty-five 
years, that no efforts have been made by Spain 
to put an end to the slave-trade: we need never 
expect the fulfilment of the treaty of 1835 by a 
people who consider the obligations therein come 
under as detrimental to the interests of this 
island, which has, since the suppression of the 
traffic with Brazil, become almost the only market 
for the slaves brought from the Kast and West 
Coasts of Africa. I most decidedly beg leave to 
state this as my opinion to your Lordship, after 
the experience and observation of nearly nineteen 
years’ service here. There is nointention on the 
part of the Spanish Government, or its officers, 
to carry out the provisions of the treaty. There 
is no faith or belief to be attached to their promises 
or professions in that respect: on the contrary, 
their whole study is, how to evade their perform- 
ance. ‘I'he Penal Law of 1845 seems to have 
been compiled to protect the slave-traders: we 
have seen that it does so very effectually, and 
that there always have been the means devisable 
to screen from punishment every one implicated 
directly, or conniving at the importation of 
slaves, which is pro} ibited by the treaty. 

* a o * 

*°¢ We have, therefore, now to abandon our 
efforts of persuasion with Spain to put an end to 
the traffic, if our past experience is sufficient to 
prove to H r Majesty’s Government the total 
want of any real intention on the part of Her 
Catholic Majesty to fulfil the engagements of the 
treaty, and proceed to the immediate adoption of 
the most energetic measures to compel its observ- 
ance, or submit to the machinations of these 
people, who have hitherto succeeded in rendering 
that treaty a dead letter. 

**¢ The Government of Spain, if resolved to put 
an end to the slave-trade, and fulfil their obliga- 
tions te Great Britain under the treaty for its 
suppres:ion, has the means here at command: 
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they can do it whenever they please, and it would 

not affect their dominion of the island, nor 

endanger its safety as a dependency of Her 

Catholic Majesty.’ 
* ~ * * 

‘“*My Lord, while the Committee feel most 
acutely the weakness of mere remonstrances, 
under such grave circumstances, they neverthe- 
less deem it their duty to commend the above 
facts and observations most earnestly to your 
serious and prompt attention. 

‘¢T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
** Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
“On behalf of the Committee, 
“*L,. A. Coamerovzow, Sec.” 


THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
Tue Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are issuing the follow- 
ing Circular. Any friends of the cause, de- 
sirous of aiding in its distribution, may be 
supplied free, on application to the Se- 
cretary. CIRCULAR. 

27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
London, October 1861. 

The Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society urgently request 
the attention of the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause throughout the country to the 
contents of this Circular. 

The slave-trade in Cuba is being carried 
on to an extent which is alleged to be “ with- 
out parallel in the annals of this traffic.”* 

The Committee believe that, for many 
years past, the annual importations of negroes 
into the Island of Cuba have exceeded 
20,000.. A careful calculation, based upon 
the actual known number of the slave popu- 
lation, gives substantial reasons for setting 
down the annual importations at 40,000. 

Spain carries on this infamous traffic in 
open, flagrant violation of treaties and conven 
tious for its suppression, entered into with this 
country. 

It is prosecuted on the most extensive 
scale by 5 oint-Stock Companies, the price of 
whose shares are current on the Exchange, 
and is connived at by the local authorities, 
who receive enormous bribes as the price of 
their complicity. 

The attempts hitherto made to suppress 
the slave-trade have cost the taxpayers of 
Great Britain some 40,000,000/. sterling. 
The annual average cost of our present 
slave-trade suppression system may be esti- 
mated at abont 1,000,000/. sterling. 

Mr. Commissary Judge Crawford alleges 
that, in 1860; 25,000 negroes are known to 
have been landed inCuba. This estimate; 
the Committee believe, ought to be doubled ; 
but, accepting it as correct, it may be said 
that every slave landed in Cuba in 1860 cost 
the taxpayers of this country the sum of 
401. sterling. 











* Mr. Crawford to Lord John Russell. Slave- 
trade Papers. Class A., 1861. 
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According to the estimates of the late 
Sir T. Fowell Buxtgn, every slave landed in 
a slave colony is the representative of two 
others who have perished.* 

25,000 slaves landed in Cuba in 1860 
represent 50,000 WHO PERISHED IN THAT 
year in Africa and during the “ middle pas- 


e,”’ 

This frightful sacrifice of human life is 
likely to continue for an indefinite period. 
The Spanish Government, in answer to the 
remonstrances which are addressed to it, 
declares its inability to deal with the evil. 

The Committee submit that Spain has un- 
dertaken by treaty to put down the slave- 
trade; has received 400,000/. as compen- 
sation for alleged anticipated losses; and 
that it is the duty of the British Govern- 
ment peremptorily to demand that she shall 
fulfil fos engagements. 

The Committee believe that diplomacy 
presents yet many resources, which, if em- 

loyed with vigour and decision, would pro- 

ably result successfully. Until they have 
been tried, the Government cannot be said 
to have done its duty. 

The Committee have a strong opinion 
that pressure from without would induce 
the Government to act. The Committee 
therefore appeal to the friends of humanity 
to come forward at this crisis with petitions 
and memorials to Government against the 
flagitious conduct, of Spain, urging the 
prompt employment of the strongest diplo- 
matic action, to obtain the immediate fulfil- 
ment of her slave-trade treaties. 

The following extracts from a despatch, 
from Mr. Commissary Judge Crawford, of 
the Mixed Commission Court at the Havana, 
dated Sth February 186], will strengthen 
their hands, and serve as the basis of a 


statement to be embodied in any address or | 


memorial to the Right Honourable Earl 
Russell, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

EXTRACTS. 

“Her Majesty’s Government have all 
along been made aware of the demoralizin 
effects of this most abominable traffic, an 
that there were always to be found among 
the Spanish officials some who were so base 
as to sell their honour for a consideration. 
Many have_been the victims to this venality, 
who have been dismissed from their com- 
mands, but in no one instance have we seen 
that the officers who have so disgraced them- 
selves, and the royal service to which they 
belong, have been otherwise punished or 
degraded ; and thus it is, that ham held 
an office or appointment long enough to 
enrich themselves by the bribes they have 
received, they are displaced, retain the money 
so acquired, and are suffered to retire on 
their fortunes. 


* The Slave-Trade and its Remedy. 
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“This state of things, which began soon 
after the ratification of the treaty with Spain 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, has gone 
on and continues, and it is now most 
thoroughly systematized (by tariff in some 
instances, the charge being paid to an agent), 
and the blood-money is divided according to 
a scale, the higher and lower officials receiving 
each their proportions. 

“To such a state of corruption and degra- 
dation has this infernal traffic reduced the 
people of this island, and the Spanish officers 
whose dereliction of duty has so dishonoure 
them, that several of the wealthy proprietors 
have lent their estates for hire, whereon 
new-landed negroes have been afforded the 
protection accorded to the slave-trader by 
the Penal Law of 1845 (Article 9), and 
neither they, nor the Spanish officers who 
connived at the landing of the slaves so 
evading capture by being sheltered by the 
proprietors, are at all objects of detestation in 
the society of this slave-trading community, 
where the most notorious of those whose 
riches have been acquired in the African 
slave-trade are loaded with the honours and 
decorations of Spain. Some of them have 
even been ennobled on the recommendation 
of certain Captains-General, who could not 
have been ignorant of their slave-trading 
successes, and such recommendations Her 
Catholic Majesty could not have imagined 
would by possibility have been given in 
favour of men whose characters were so 
intimately known to Her Majesty’s represen- 
tatives, and that common report mixed up 
those high officers with the slaving adven- 
tures of the now-titled traders, in so far as 
connivance at the introduction of them into 
this island for a valuable consideration. 

* * * * 

“General Concha, notwithstunding the 
immense number of slaves which were 
imported during the long period of his 
second appointment here, assured his 
Government that slave-trading was almost 
put an end to; whereas, in reality, the 
traffic during that period of his Excellency’s 
administration was carried on with much 
more vigour and success than it had been in 
the time of General Roncali. I regret to say 
that it is fully as extensively prosecuted now, 
under the government of General Serrano. 

* * & i 

“Tt is clear, at least we have the expe- 
rience of more than twenty-five years, that 
no efforts have been made by Spain to put 
an end to the slave-trade; we need never 
expect the fulfilment of the treaty of 1835 
by a people who consider the obligations 
therein come under as detrimental to the in- 
terests of this island, which has, since the 
suppression of the traffic with Brazil, be- 
come almost the only market for the slaves 
brought from the East and West Coasts of 
Africa. I most decidedly beg leave to state 
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this as my opinion to your lordship, after 
the experience and observation of nearly: 


nineteen years’ service here. There is no 
intention on the part of the Spanish (io- 
vernment, or its officers, to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty. There is no faith 
or belief to be attached to their promises or 
professions in that respect: on the contrary, 
their whole study is, how to evade their per- 
formance. The Penal Law of 1845 seems to 
have been compiled to protect the slave- 
traders: we have seen that it does so very 
effectually, and that there always have been 
the means devisable to screen from punish- 
ment he’ | one implicated directly, or con- 
niving at the importation of slaves, which is 
prohibited by the treaty. 
Y * * * 

“We have therefore n°w to abandon our 
efforts of persuasion with Spain to put an 
end to the traffic, if our past experience is 
sufficient to prove to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the total want of any real intention on 
the part of Her Catholic Majesty to fulfil the 
engagements of the treaty, und proteed to 
the immediate adoption of the most energetic 
measures to compel its observance, or submit 
to the machinations of these people, who 
have hitherto succeeded in rendering that 


_ treaty a dead letter. 


“It has been argued, as an excuse for the 
representatives of the Spanish Government 
here in Cuba, that such is the necessity for 
labour, and the consequent odium of the in- 
habitants of any stringent measures which 
might be adopted for prevention of the slave- 
trade, such as the seizure of newly-imported 
negroes, and the punishment of the traders 
that, were they to be put in force, they would 
give rise to disaffection, and might endanger 
the safety of the island. 

“‘T am quite satisfied that this is not only 
a groundless apprehension, but it is an in- 
vention connected with the dread of carrying 
out of any measures for suppression of the 
traffic, putting an end to the sources of enor- 
mous gains resulting from the briberyand 
corruption which at present exists. 

“ The Government of Spain, if resolved to 
put an end to the slave-trade, and fulfil their 
obligations to Great Britain under the treaty 
for its suppression, has the means here at 
command: they can do it whenever they 
please, and it would not affect their dominion 
of the island, nor endanger its safety as a 
dependency of Her Catholic Majesty.” 

* * % * 

This last extract confirms the often-ex- 
pressed opinion of the Committee; hence 
their conviction of the necessity of concen- 
trating present efforts to compel Spain to do 
her duty. That she will not fulfil it, unless 
pressure is exercised, is quite clear, from the 
declaration made by Senor Calderon Col- 
lantes, Minister for Foreign Affairs at Ma- 
drid, to Mr. Edwardes, British Chargé 
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d’Affaires, to the effect that ‘the slave-trade 
cannot be put down in a day, nor until 
measures have been matured for the intro- 
duction into Cuba of immigrant labour.”* 
The inference is, that Spain does not in- 
tend to make any attempt to suppress the 
slave-trade to Cuba, but that her purpose is: 
to set at defiance, not only her treaties, but: 
the public opinion of the civilized world. 
The Committee respectfully suggest that 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause may 
render it additional service, by using their 
influence to obtain the insertion of the facts 
above quoted in the provincial papers. 
On behalf’of the Committee, 
L. A. CHameErovzow, Secretary. 





THEANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO. 
WE resume our remarks upon the annexation 
of San Domingo to Spain. 

The ‘spontaneous enthusiasm” of the 
neg of San Domingo—considerably stimu- 
ated no doubt by the presence of so large a 
Spanish force—having resulted in the “ re- 
incorporation of San Domingo with the an- 
cient monarchy of Spain,” a very delicate, 
but deeply interesting question immediately 
arose, respecting the position—which became 
at least doubtful—of a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of the population. When—on the 30th of 
November 1821—the Spanish part of the 
island declared itself independent, there ex- 
isted a very large number of slaves, who, by 
that act, regained their freedom. In Fe- 
bruary 1822, President Boyer incorporated 
San Domingo with Hayti; but on the 27th 
of February 1844, it separated itself from 
Hayti, and became the Dominican Republic. 
During the whole of this be these former 
slaves enjoyed perfect liberty and all civil 
rights, and continued to do so to the very 
moment of Santana’s coup d’état. Many of 
these individuals—who had effected their 
escape from Cuba and Porto Rico—had risen 
to high rank in the army, and held other 
offices of trust and importance. Now, no 
sooner had the Spanish officials taken pos- 
session of San Domingo, in the name of 
Spain, than Senor Cruzat, Diplomatic Se- 
cretaryof Rear-Admiral Rubalcava—theCom- 
mander-in-chief of the naval forces, and of 
the military expedition to the island—gave 
out that the owners of all fugitive slaves 
from Cuba and Porto Rico “ would have a 
perfect right to claim them as slaves, and the 
Spanish Government could not refuse to de- 
liver them up.” 

This declaration was not calculated to re+ 
assure this portion of the exthusiastic popu- 
lation, and it likewise seriously compromised 
the personal safety of all those slaves who 
had escaped from the service of their masters 
by an act of insurrection against their Go- 











* Correspondence relating to the Annexation 
of San Domingo to Spain. 1861. 
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vernment. Further, if the Spanish rule of 
considering all the children of slaves as the 
property of their masters were to be enforced, 
there wus scarcely a single black or coloured 
person in the country who would have been 
safe from persecution. To his great credit, 
the British Consul, Martin T. Hood, at once 
protested against this declaration, expressing 
the hope “that Spain would not give her 
sanction to such a scandal ;” and he imme- 
diately wrote home to Lord John Russell, 
bringing the facts under his notice. Our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs lost no time in 
communicating with Mr. Edwardes, Charge 
d’Affaires at Madrid. The following’isan ex- 
tract from his despatch, dated 17th May 1861: 

“‘ Her Majesty’s Government cannot for a 
moment colens that the Government of 
Spain would give their sanction to so cruel 
a measure as the restoration to Slavery of a 
number of persons who are in the actual 
enjoyment ot freedom ; but in order that no 
doubt may remain on a subject of such im- 
portance, I have to instruct you to inquire of 
the Spanish Government whether all persons 
residing in the territory of the Dominican 
Republic at the time of its annexation to 
Spain will be secured by law in the posses- 
sion of the freedom which they actually en- 
joy, whether they were formerly slaves or 
were born free men.” 

On the 22d of May, Mr. Edwardes wrote 
to Lord John Russell, from Madrid, inform- 
ing him that this important question had 
been brought under the notice of Marshal 
O’Donnell. The Marshal, be it here observed, 
was formerly Captain-General of Cuba, and 
was the first who raised the amount of the 
hush-money for connivance at the slave- 
trade. He was also the inventor of the system 
of hiring out the emancipados for renewed 
terms of service, for a large consideration 
on each contract. Mr. Edwardes says: 

‘“‘ His Excellency smiled at the fears en- 
tertained upon the subject by Her Majesty’s 
Consul at San Domingo, and said that Her 
Majesty’s Government might rest perfectly 
assured that the freedom of the persons in 
question would in nowise be interfered with, 
and that now and henceforward slaves, under 
whatever denomination they arrived at San 
Domingo, whether with or without their 
owners, would be entitled to their freedom, 
as much as if they landed on any part of the 
peninsula of Spain.” 

On the 19th of May, the royal decree, de- 
claring San Domingo re-incorporated with 
the Spanish monarchy, was published in the 
Gazette. 1c was preceded by a wordy pre- 
amble, in which the following passage appears, 
relating to San Domingo. 

“ Fortunately, there is nothing to change 
in her social state. Her inhabitants are free 
Slavery, which is a necessity in other pro- 
vinces, is not requisite for the cultivation of 
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that fertile*soil, and Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not re-establish it.” 

Mr. Edwardes, acting under additional in- 
structions from his superior, pressed the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senor 
Calderon Collantes, to pass a law, or obtain 
a decree, effectually securing fugitive slaves 
and their descendants against legal claims of 
their former masters. Senor Calderon Col- 
lantes directed Mr. Edwardes’ attention to 
the preamble above quoted, and assured Mr. 
Edwardes most positively that no pursuit 
after the persons in question would ever be 
permitted, and he went on to say : 

“‘ That, as the case now stands, it would 
require a special law for the purpose, before 
Slavery could be established in Santo Do- 
mingo; and in the present age of civiliza- 
tion, and, above all, taking into consideration 
the sentiments of the Spanish people, no mi- 
nistry could bring forward, and no Cortes 
pass, such a law.” 

This “ categorical declaration” was—with 
the one previously quoted—probably in the 
mind of Lord Palmerston when he assured the 
deputation which waited upon him on the 
10th of July last, that Spain was solemnly 
jy te not to re-establish slavery in San 

omingo. We have, however, no faith 
whatever in any of her solemn pledges or 
declarations; and though she may not re- 
establish Slavery, her public declaration to 
that effect offers no guarantee that she will 
not do so. She stands far more solemnly 
pledged to abolish the Slave-trade. But in 
the extract we have given from the preamble 
to the decree of incorporation, it is stated 
that “‘ Slavery is a necessity in other pro- 
vinces,” namely, Cuba and Porto Rico; and 
it is on account of this alleged “ necessity” 
that O’Donnell, Concha, and other Captains- 
General of Cuba, maintain that the con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade is also “a neces- 
sity.” Senor Calderon Collantes is probably 
of the same opinion, for Mr. Edwardes con- 
cludes the despatch we have already quoted, 
in the following words: 

“His Excellency further said that the 
public feeling in Spain was against the 
slave-trade, and the Spanish Government 
was using its best endeavours to put a stop 
to it, but that its total suppression could not 
be effected in a day, or before measures for 
substituting other hcor were matured.” 

To allege that “the present age of civi- 
lization and the sentiments of the Spanish 
o le” would not tolerate a law re-esta- 

lishing Slavery, when they aetually tolerate 
the open prosecution of the slave-trade, in 
violation of the national faith, and in defiance 
of the public opinion of Europe, is a specimen 
of hypocrisy of the very deepest dye; and 
Senor Collantes must have but a poor opinion 
of the common sense of the English public 
if he supposes it is going to accept this empty 
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declaration as vindicating the shameful con- 
duct of Spain in this matter. One thing is 
uite clear. Spain does not intend to put 
own the slave-trade, because “Slavery in 
Cuba is a necessity ;” and because the slave- 
trade cannot be suppressed “ before mea- 
sures for substituting other labour are ma- 
tured.” 

We earnestly entreat the friends of the 
African race everywhere seriously to con 
sider what an amount of misery such a de- 
claration involves, and whether it is not 
time to take more active measures against 
Spain, to obtain the fulfilment of her slave- 
trade treaties. 

MRS. STOWE’S LETTER TO THE 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
In another column we reprint Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe’s letter to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
upon the American crisis. As some notice 
of it will be expected of us, we will make a 
few comments upon it, premising that we 
consider the reply of “M. P.” touches upon 
the most material points. 

Mrs. Stowe complains of the apathy of 
that portion of the British public, whom she 
is pleased to consider as abolitionists par 
excellence, and at the head of whom she 
places the distinguished nobleman whose 
guest she was when in England. Now it is 
an error on her part to place the Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the position of the leader of 
the anti-slavery party, which he has never 
been, in any sense ; and although he has oc- 
casionally taken a part in anti-slavery meet- 
ings, he has on more than one occasion 
manifested a stronger leaning towards Asso- 
ciations like the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, than was 
thought altogether consistent with the 
thoroughness of his anti-slavery professions. 
Nor was the Evangelical party in this country 
ever prominently identified with the great 
struggle for the abolition of Slavery, so that, 
although the Earl of Shaftesbury is its 
recognised chief, it has no claim or title to 
the Gistinetion accorded to it by Mrs. Stowe; 
and were it to-morrow to declare itself pro- 
slavery, it would not in the least degree affect 
the anti-slavery heart of the nation, which 
is reached through an entirely different 
channel. Admitting, however, for the mere 
argument’s sake, that Mrs. Stowe addresses 
her rebukes to the religious public generally, 
and to no one section of it in particular, we 
must deny that it has merited them in the 
remotest degree. Public attention has, from 
the outbreak of the disustrous quarrel in the 
United States, been anxiously alive to all the 
evils it must entail; and we believe we may 
affirm that there was a general and a sincere 
desire that it might be settled without a 
recourse to arms, At the same time, it was 
clearly seen that the issue raised was not 
Grectly anti-slavery ; hence there existed a 
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strong tendency to abstain from the expres- 
sion of any opinion upon the merits of what 
could be regarded only as a political question. 
It is quite true that Slavery lay at the root 
of the division; but the ostensible, avowed 
object of the Secession movement was inde- 
pendence of political action ; in other words, 
“State’s rights.’ On the other hand, the 
purpose of the North was the maintenance of 
the Union and of the Constitution. Thus, 
when war broke out, the struggle became 
simply one for supremacy of power, the 
anti-slavery element being studiously kept 
in the back-ground. Did Mrs. Stowe expect, 


under these circumstances, that the religious 


public of this country should, in its solemn 
assemblies for worship, or at its meetings, 
put up prayers for the re-establishment of 
the American Union, under the old number 
of stars and stripes? It appears so, or she 
would not rebuke it for its ‘“‘lukewarmness.” 
Even if the North had at once declared that 
it intended to fight for the integrity of the 
Union under the banner of Emancipation, 
we do not believe that our religious public 
would have thought it decorous or Christian- 
like to ask a blessing upon men in arms 
whose immediate intents were bloody an 

ferocious. Those who have led, and who 
still do lead, the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the nation at large, consider all warfare to 
be contrary to the spirit and to the precepts 
of the Gospel, as they believe Slavery to be 
in antagonism with them: they could not, 
therefore, consistently with their professions, 
promote any public movement, the object of 
which would be to encourage a fratricidal 
war, and to inflame the worst passions of 
human nature. 

In our estimation, Mrs. Stowe has utterly 
confounded the cause of the war und its 
object. Slavery is, in reality, the former; 
but its abolition—in other words, Eman- 
cipation—is not the latter. That the conflict 
will terminate without a definite settlement 
of this great question no one now believes ; 
but there is not, at present, any indication of 
a design on the part of the North te make 
its settlement a substantive and distinct issue. 
We have, from the first, declared it to be our 
opinion that the Union upon the old basis 
was gone. Whatever may be the result of 
the war, the element of cohesion—a desire to 
preserve the unity of the Confederation, with 
the institutions of each section intact—will 
have disappeared. We believe this desire to 
have always been strongest in the Northern 
States, otherwise it is difficult to understand 
that it should have made so many compro- 
mises with the South, in favour of Slavery, 
or that it should have so unanimously de- 
clared its resolution to prosecute the present 
war to the last, rather than suffer a disrup- 
tion. But the disruption is an accomplished 
fact, and we do not see a prospect of a recon- 
struction of the Union upon any basis which 
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canbe acceptable to both parties, until the 
real cause of the division has been fairly con- 
sidered and dealt with. It is possible that 
the President and his Cabinet do not feel 
themselves strong enough yet to proclaim a 
urpose to which their antecedents not only 
0 not commit them, but which would be 
contrary to their avowed. principles. They 
stand. pledged to leave Slavery where they 
found it’; to maintain the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; to respect the “Compromises.” These 
are the sum and substance of the policy of 
the Republican party, which may be anti- 
slavery to this extent, but is in no sense 
abolitionist. Now, it is clear the initiative 
of abolition cannot come from the Govern- 
ment, unless it boldly declares itself in ad- 
vance of the powerful party which placed it 
where it is; and the latter has not as yet 
made a sign of progress in a radical direction. 
It is therefore certain that Mrs. Stowe mis- 
represents the actual, vital sentiment of 
the North on the only point which could 
thoroughly interest the abolitionist party in 
this —— in the issue of the struggle, and 
that she solicits its moral support canker quite 
a ere pretext. 
ut although, up to the present time, the 
utterance of the North has been only for 
Union, not for Abolition, there are indications 
that small sections of it are awakening to 
a full consciousness of the necessity of adopt- 
ing Emancipation, as well as: Union, as a 
watchword. But the whole North will not 
be unanimous in this cry until it has realized 
the faet, that unless Slavery be abolished, 
the country can have no permanent peace. 
It is also encouraging to find some of the 
leading statesmen of the day recognising 
and boldly announcing the absolute necessity 
of making Emancipation the one object ‘of 
the war. The Honourable Charles Sumner, 
who holds office under the Lincoln Admini- 
stration, takes a very decided stand upon 
this ground; but there is a vast difference 
between individual expressions of opinion, 
either on the part of single persons or single 
sections of a community; and the “solemn 
uprising” of an entire people—as the North 
may be considered—to demand the accom- 
plishment of a great act of justice. 

Mrs. Stowe intimates that the conscience 
of this country has been stifled by cotton ; 
in other words, that its moral support has 
been withheld from the North, because we 
were afraid of setting the South against us, 
and of its refusing to supply us with cotton. 
This is another of Mrs. Stowe’s delusions. 
While we admit, with sorrow, that a not in- 
considerable party in this country would not 
hesitate to sacrifice every principle of honour 
and humanity to self-interest, and would 
say, ‘‘ Live Slavery for ever, so we obtain 
cotton,” it is certain that the voice of the 
nation is on the other side. But were it other- 
wise, the British Government has lon< since 
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pledged itself to observe a strict neutrality, 
and its policy has been fully approved by 
the majority at large. We have already ex- 
pressed it as our opinion, and we repeat it, 
that were the North, as represented by the 
Washington Cabinet, to declare the object of 
the war henceforward to its close, to be the 
emancipation of the slaves, with a view to 
the reconstruction of the Union upon a new 
basis, such a declaration would enlist the 
sympathy of the entire British nation on the 
side of the North ; but we do not think that, 
even then, the moral support and the prayers 
of the “ Christian public” would assume the 
form of a demonstration, in the sense desired 
and invoked by Mrs. Stowe ; nor would it, 
in our opinion, be desirable. 

We may, in conclusion, express our regret 
that Mrs. Stowe ever wrote her letter at all. 
So long as she confines herself to her voca- 
tion, as a moral teacher through the medium 
of her admirable fictions, her power and in- 
fluence for good remain undiminished; but 
from the moment she steps out into the arena 
of politics, she enters upon an unequal con- 
flict, and exposes all her weak and vulnerable 
points. We are quite sure that many who 
admire her genius and respect her motives 
have, in consequence of her letter to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, had their faith in her judg- 
ment very considerably weakened. 

OUR COTTON SUPPLY AND THE 

BLOCKADE. 
WueEwn the war between the North and the 
South broke out, the British and the French 
Governments came to the wise resolution of 
observing a strict neutrality; and when the 
Federal Government declared the Southern 
ports to be in a state of blockade, the two 
former pledged themselves to abide by the 
articles of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, re- 
lating to the rights of neutrals, and to 
respect the blockade. We do not think 
either Government entertains the remotest 
intention of violating the integrity of the 
actual position ; but we observe with extreme 
regret, though not without surprise, the 
course which has been taken by the Times 
first, and by other journals subsequently, 
with regard to what is called “ breaking the 
blockade.” We believe that the Daily News 
and the Morning Star are the only daily 
newspapers which have advocated a strict 
adherence to the principle of neutrality, 
while the weeklies, with two or three ex- 
eee, have followed the lead of the 
imes, in making out an absolute necessit 

for penetrating into the ports of the Sout 

in search of cotton, and for requiring the in- 
terference of our Government to remove the 
embargo. With this question, considered 
from its political point of view only, we, as 
Abolitionists, and as the Editors of an anti- 
slavery journal, have nothing to do. By 
it has another side. It affects the positin 
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of the South, as the supporter of Slavery, 
and as the seller of the products of slave- 
labour ; and we therefore feel it to be our 
duty to protest against any act which shall 
strengthen the hands of the Confederates, 
or give them any advantage whatever— 
moral or material—in the present struggle. 
The grounds upon which the preposterous 
demand is put forward, that the blockade 
must be broken, are, the scarcity of cotton, 
and the consequent danger of exposing our 
operatives of the manufacturing districts to 
starvation from the cessation of all work at 
the mills. From the best sources of infor- 
mation at our command, we gather facts 
which lead us to believe that the danger is 
nothing like so great as certain parties would 
make out. Bread, though now dear, is not 
at famine prices, and will no doubt be greatly 
diminished in cost to the consumer when the 
arrivals of corn from foreign parts begin to 
influence the supplies for our markets. It 
has been eitimaated, that, even at the average 
rate of exports of manufactures during the 
last ten years, with cotton at 60 per cent. lower 
than it now is, there is a sufficient stock of 
the raw material on hand, and in arrivals 
actually on their way to Liverpool, to keep 
the factory hands employed till the 1st of 
September 1862, working two-thirds time. 
If these calculations are correct—and we have 
no reason to dispute their accuracy, founded 
as they are upon official returns furnished b 
the trade—we confess we shall look with 
much deeper interest to the prices of corn du- 
rin f the coming winter, than to those of cotton. 
he Economist has very properly said 
that we should no more be justified in 
breaking the blockade than in stealing the 
cotton. But it appears as though the Times 
must always set up a cry of some kind. To- 
day a panic seizes it on account of an ima- 
ginary French invasion ; to-morrow it sees a 
plan of subjugating the Continent looming 
through the half-closed eye of the Emperor 
of France, and forthwith counsels a de- 
monstration; another day it beholds the 
French navy through a multiplying glass, 
and cries out for an accession to our naval 
forces. In fact, it is never free from hallu- 
cination of some kind, but it never, by any 
chance, is tormented by one of humanitarian 
tendencies. It opposes every amet 
movement until opposition is no longer pos- 
sible. It then adopts the popular cry--with 
more or less of wincing—sails in upon the 
tide of opinion, and some fine morning un- 
aenhingty declares itself to have been the 
earliest apostle of the change. Since the 
outbreak in America, it has been consis- 
tently on the side of the South; crying it up 
as a model of endurance and chivalry ; laud- 
ing and exaggerating its military exploits ; 
representing 1t and its resources in the most 
favourable light ; predicting its ultimate suc- 
cess ; advocating in covert terms the recog- 
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nition of the Southern Confederacy ; and, in 
a word, lending to a body of rebels standing 
under the flag of Slavery all the moral sup- 
port in its power. A cotton famine has been 
its latest cry; and it has so far succeeded in 
sounding an alarm, that the remedy it pro- 
poses, of breaking the blockade to obtain a 
supply of the raw staple of our manufactures 
has begun to be seriously discussed. Such 
power for mischief, and such mischief-making 
propensities, are happily very rarely allied 
In one individuality ; and we sincerely trust 
that in the present instance they will be 
counteracted by better influences. We be- 
lieve the sterling common sense of the nation 
at large would, at a crisis, resolutely set it- 
self against any act tending to place it in 
a false position on this question. That we 
have become the largest consumers of Ame- 
rican cotton, and thereby the strongest —_ 
porters of American Slavery, is a fact to 
deeply deplored, but it has been the result of 
a concatenation of circumstances scarcely to 
have been foreseen. Now, however, that 
the danger of depending upon one source of 
supply has been aeivenatenied, and that the 
alarm has been taken, the energy and deter- 
mination of the race will not allow it to fall 
back into the slough into which it has only 
tripped; but our capitalists and speculators, 
our large manufacturers, and our merchants, 
will seek other fields for the employment of 
their energy and their wealth; and we shall 
be exceedingly mistaken in our calculations, 
if, within a year, the — will not be 
certain, of perfect independence of the Slave 
States of America for our cotton supply. 
Meanwhile, it is the duty of all the frien 
of the slave to oppose to the utmost any ef- 
forts of the pro-slavery interest, as repre- 
sented chiefly by the Times, to induce the 
Government, or to influence opinion, to 
change what is evidently the wisest policy 
of the country, the observance of a strict 
neutrality, and the maintenance of the statu 
quo as regards the blockade * 


THE CESSION OF LAGOS. 
THE port and isle of Lagos have passed into 
the possession of the Queen of Great Britain. 
According to the terms of a treaty entered 
into with King Docemo—king now only in 
name—the cession took place on the 6th “of 
August last ; and on the 20th of September 
the London Gazette duly published the 
terms and the text of the treaty. The osten- 
sible object for which the transfer was ac- 
complished was to enable the Queen better 
“to assist, defend, and protect the inhabi- 
tants of Lagos, and to put an end to the 
slave-trade in this and the neighbouring 
countries, and to prevent the destructive wars 
so frequently undertaken by Dahomey and 








* Since the article was in type, the 7'imes has 
veered round to the opposite side.—(Ep. A. S. 2.) 
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others for the capture of slaves.’” The conside- 
ration to King Docemo is to be “un annual 
pension equal to the net revenue hitherto 
annually received by him,’ from the port and 
island. It isto be hoped it will be paid to him, 
and that his case may not be a repetition of 
that of King Pepple of Bonny, who, after 
concluding a treaty with the Queen’s repre- 
sentative, the object of which was also the 
suppression of the slave-trade, was literally 
cheated out of the payments that had been 
promised to him, was removed from his 
country, under a specious pretext, and has 
only recently returned to it, broken in 
health and disappointed, a victim to his 
misplaced confidence in the British Govern- 
ment. We confess we-entertain great mis- 
givings on the subject of the future “ annual 
pension” of King Docemo, who—it may be 
remembered—was, some few years ago, sub- 
stituted for King Akitoye, the latter having 
been deposed by the British. No mention 
is made of the amount of the “ net revenue ” 
of the island and port of Lagos, and it may 
be found convenient not to be able to esti- 
mate it. Then, the pension is to be paid 
“at such periods and in such mode as may 
hereafter be determined: a very vague 
way of providing for the King’s future 
maintenance. In a word, the bargain ap- 
pears to be quite one-sided, The King has 
ceded every thing, and is guaranteed no- 
thing specific in lieu. In fact, the terms of 
the treaty are so singularly in favour of one 
party alone, that we are led to believe it was 
obtained under coercion. We have read a 
statement to the effect that Commander Be- 
dingfield stimulated the zeal of King Docemo 
to effect the cession of his territory, by lay- 
ing his war-vessel alongside the King’s 
palace, with the guns trained: to bear upon 
it point blank. In the absence, however, of 
the official account of the whole transaction, 
we are not in a position to speak of the de- 
tails with any degree of certainty ; but it 
seems certain that Docemo did not relinquish 
his power and authority and territory, quite 
so willingly as the first article of the treaty 
sets forth. 

We are free to admit that we look with 
extreme suspicion upon this cession of Lagos. 
It is too much the custom of our naval 
officers, invested with brief authority and 
superior command, to deal with the kings or 
chiefs of uncivilized communities as though 
they had no appreciation of right and wrong. 
It were a good thing to suppress the slave- 
trade and to prevent wars for the capture of 
slaves; but it has yet to be demonstrated to 
us, that to accomplish this end jit is neces- 
sary to deprive any African King of his ter- 
ritory, and to add to the overgrown domi- 
nions of the British Crown. It may be that 
Lagos commands Abbeokuta, and menaces 
Dahomey, and that, were the King of the 
latter country brought to submissiveness, 
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much would be done towards extirpating the 
slave-trade from almost the only place on 
the West Coast of Africa whence it is car- 
ried on. But even granting this desirable 
end were attained, if justice and right are 
violated in its accomplishment—and we have 
reason to believe this to have been the case 
in the present instance—we cannot hope to 
inspire the native African with very ex- 
alted notions of our boasted civilization and 
Christianity. Then it appears to be for- 
gotten altogether,.that all these armed de- 
monstrations directed against the Chiefs and 
Kings of Africa who still carry on the slave- 
trade, convict us of gross inconsistency. 
We may close one or more or all the ports 
whence slaves are exported, but so long as a 
market remains open, where they can be 
disposed of at a high rate of profit, means 
will be found to obtain supplies from other 
places ; so that, in point of fact, we are not 
exterminating the traffic, but merely driving 
it from one point to another. The Kings 
and Chiefs of Africa carry on the trade in 
men to supply the Cuban market. Now the 
Cuban market could be closed if Spain chose 
to do so, and this would put an end to the 
exportation of negroes from the African 
coast. But although Spain has bound her- 
self by treaty to put a stop to the man-trade 
to Cuba, and has received a large sum of 
money to compensate her for any losses she 
might sustain in consequence, she not only 
continues to prosecute the infamous traffic, 
but poldly declares it is not her intention to 
suppress it. Nevertheless, we leave her 
alone; we contract new engagements with 
her; we place her on the footing of the 
most favoured of nations; while we punish 
the poor ignorant, uncivilized African mon- 
arch, who only yields to the temptations 
this perjured Power continues to hold out to 
his cupidity. Yes! and there are those who, 
professing an interest in Africa and her des- 
tiny, advocate the strongest measures 
against the weaker and the lesser offending 
arty, but the most gingerly precautions in 
ealing with the real and by far the greater 
delinquent. 

We are of those who believe that no bar- 
barous community whatever is to be civi- 
lized by the force of the sword and the 
bullet. It has been the unfortunate result 
of British interference everywhere, to brin 
our vaunted civilization into disrepute wit 
the native tribes in whose behalf the inter- 
ference was ostensibly exercised. If legi- 
timate trade on the coast of Africa has not 
long since superseded the slave-traftic, it is 
because our dealings with the natives have 
not been conducted upon fair and honest 
principles. The agents selected have not— 
as a rule—been of a class calculated to in- 
spire confidence, and our naval and military 
commanders are more prone to employ force 
for the attainment of their immediate object, 
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than the better arguments of example, of 
moderation, of justice, which we send out 
our Missionaries to teach. Our professions 
and our practice are at variance in our inter- 
course with these people. We actually teach 
them duplicity, and then turn round and ac- 
cuse them of proficiency in the art. Strange 
that deception, as practised by these barba- 
rians, should be accounted a greater offence 
than when it develops itself in transactions 
with civilized Powers, and be punished with 
greater severity ! Yet such isthe case ; for— 
to wit— while the unfortunate King of Porto 
Novo has his town and palace bombarded 
about his ears, and some hundreds of his 
people slain in cold blood, for an alleged 
unproven offence, Spain, which stands per- 
jured before all the world, is permitted to go 
unwhipped, and still to = and insult the 
public opinion of Europe. With these few re- 
marks we take present leave of this subject. 


MRS. STOWE ON THE AMERICAN 
CRISIS. 
THE following is the letter which we referred 
to, in our last month’s Summary, as having 
been addressed to the Earl of Shaftesbury by 
Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe: 


‘*My Lorp,—The very pleasant acquaintance 
which I had with your lordship, my remembrance 
of your life of Christian and philanthropic labour, 
and especially the part which you took in origi- 
nating that address of the women of England to 
the women of America on the subject of Slavery, 
which first reached this country through me, have 
moved me to address you as the fit representative 
of that portion of the Christian public in England 
on whom we have most relied for moral support 
during our long and desperate conflict with Slavery. 

“It is not to bedisguised that one unfortunate 
result of our American crisis has been a weaken- 
ing of national confidence in England, and a 
feeling of great sensitiveness and soreness in our 
relations with the country. 

** Did this exist alone in the minds of politicians, 
it would be less to be regretted ; but I am sorry to 
be constrained to say that it probably lies deepest 
in the minds of that Christian and philanthropic 
class who have hitherto been the closest affiliating 
boud between the twocountries. In this class the 
feeling has the intensity of wounded friendship and 
disappointed confidence, so that they were little 
prepared to act the part they have for years pur- 
sued of peacemakers. It is not to be disguised that 
they regard themselves as suddenly abandoned in 
the very crisis of a battle by the moral forces of 
those brethren on whom they had relied as un- 
doubtedly as on themselves, and the possibility of 
whose failure had never entered into their most dis- 
tant calculations. Itis also most unfortunate that 
this failure of moral support comes at a moment 
when the moneyed interests of England appear to 
be threatened by our course, and therefore the 
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impression is most liable to go forth that financial 
interests. have prevailed over moral principle. 

“It is not principally by the Governmental 
course of the English nation. that this class among 
us feel aggrieved. It is not with that that they 
principally concern themselves. Governmental 
action, as your experience, my lord, must have 
made you fully aware, is the last expression of 
that cultivation and training which the national 
conscience receives from the energetic labour of 
men whose lives are directed by high moral and 
Christian aims. It is the power that lies.behind 
the Government in the minds and opinions of 
the Christian people of England that is the sub- 
ject of our chief anxiety. To suppose that all 
this class in England, fresh in the traditions of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, so high in moral posi- 
tion in other respects, so various and rich in their 
contributions to the progress of Christian civili- 
zation, has suddenly become blinded by interest 
on a great vital question relating to the cause 
of universal humanity, is not possible. Sucha 
supposition would be too near to a general bank- 
ruptcy in all faith in human virtue. We have, 
therefore, but one alternative. Our cause must 
have been misunderstood. By false representa- 
tions and false issues our friends in England have 
been blinded to the real significance of the sublime 
movement which the American nation has just 
commenced. 

‘¢ Allow me, then, my lord, through you, to 
define to our friends in England what we, the 
Christian men and women of America, undere 
stand by this war. 

‘** We consider this struggle to be the direct ree 
sult of the conscientious agitation which has been 
carried on during the course of the last cen- 
tury by the united forces of the anti-slavery 
people of England and America. We consider it 
as the great decisive issue of the Slavery question 
in the civilized world. The causes which brought 
on this war first began to work when Clarkson 
began to give up all earthly prospects, and devote 
his life to enlightening the conscience of the 
world on the slave-trade. Then was set in mo- 
tion a stream of activities that first abolished 
Slavery and the slave-trade in England, and 
then in the Free States of the North, and that 
since has been acting with yearly increasing 
force on the slave institutions of the Southern 
States, till at last they have been driven to en- 
deavour to destroy our national organization as 
the only means of preserving peaceably this in- 
stitution. 

‘* We consider that this war is a great anti- 
slavery war, not in form, but in fact; not in 
proclamation, but in the intense conviction and 
purpose of each of the contending parties, and 
still more in the inevitable overruling indications 
of Divine Providence. 

‘*‘ The distinct issue made in President Lin- 
coln’s election was ‘no more slave territory.’ 
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This was confessed both by North and South, 
and, whatever the North understood by it, the 
South certainly considered it as equivalent to 
the destruction of Slavery. Accordingly, in the 
Southern election, the success of Lincoln was 
always spoken of as the overthrow of the slave- 
power. Not all the tranquillizing speeches of 
conciliating politicians, not even the pledge of 
the prospective administration to respect all the 
constitutional rights of the slaveowners, for one 
moment blinded them to the conviction, that if 
this election were carried, the doom of their pe- 
culiar institution was sealed. In view of this 
issue, every such State, without exception, voted 
against him. 

‘‘ Tt was the first time in our national history 
that such a division ever occurred, and it was a 
decisive indication of what was understood by the 
movement on both sides. 

** As soon as Lincoln’s election was proclaimed 
the conspiracy, long secretly meditated, and only 
waiting for this movement to devolve itself, was 
openly organized. 

“The slave-party, finding they could no 
longer use the Union for their purposes, resolved 
to destroy it, They formed their Confederacy, 
and Vice-President Stephens declared to the 
world, in bold, unequivocal terms, that theirs 
was the first Government in the history of the 
world, based upon the right to enslave the 
weaker races. He proclaimed with a blasphem- 
ous adaption of words applied once to the great 
Liberator of the oppressed, ‘This stone, which 
was rejected by the builders, has become unto us 
the head of the corner." 

** The Confederacy which thus commeneed by 
proclaiming in the face of Christendom the right 
and purpose of robbery and piracy, was car- 
ried on by kindred means. During the time 
that elapsed between the election of Lincoln and 
its inauguration, officers of this Confederation 
robbed the Treasury, forts, and arsenals of the 
United States of millions of property, which, by 
oaths of office, they were sworn to protect, and 
subsequently they have repudiated, en masse, all 
obligations of commercial honesty to Northern 
creditors. 

** When this Confederacy fired upon our na- 
tional flag, and, trampling it in the dust, boasted 
that they had humbled the banner of our Union, 
then the Free States rose as one man. Such a 
sublime uprising of such masses, in such a cause, 
I will venture to say the world has never seen 
before. 

‘*¢ The issue was more than the liberation of 
any specific number of men. It was for vital 
principles of free society to endure to all genera- 
tions. 

** The two Confederacies sent their armies to 
the field; the one founded on the right of the 
strong to enslave the weak, and claiming the 
right of out-voted minorities to secede from the 
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authority of Governments whenever it so suited 
them. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and all the great privileges of the Anglo-Saxon 
liberty, were practically repudiated and denied by 
this party. On the other hand stood the Ame- 
rican Union, founded on tlre declaration that all 
men have equal rights to life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness, resting government on the will 
of the majority, and allowing to the minority the 
right only of such redress of grievances as they 
could gain from free speech, free press, and the 
general liberty of moral influence. 

*¢¢ That this war has not been proclaimed a war 
for the emancipation of the negro specifically was 
because the extent and magnitude of the issue 
transcended the wants of any particular race, 
and had to do with the very existence of free 
society. A deep thinker and popular lecturer 
well embodied his view of the issue in a lecture 
delivered at the time, which he entitled, ‘ Civi- 
lization at a Pinch.” Such was what we under- 
stood the issue to be. 

“Tt is no fiction, my lord, when we say that 
our Government is the Government of the people ; 
and our people of the North are a sober and 
thoughtful one, and not in the least given to de- 
monstrative enthusiasm and inconsiderate ex- 
penditure. Yet so well did every man in the 
community understand this to be the issue, that the 
Government has been literally flooded with men 
and money. The strife for office that usually wages 
at Washington was nothing to the strife of re- 
giments pressing their claims to be called into 
service; and every regiment was in like manner 
embarrassed with volunteers pleading to be en- 
rolled. All parties were united as one man. 
Though national existence, andjnot negro eman- 
cipation, was the announced battle-cry, yet ex- 
istence in this case was felt to mean the extinc- 
tion of Slavery. 

“‘ The philanthropist with a robber’s pistol at 
his throat must think of his life first if he means 
to help the poor, and a nation threatened with 
national extinction must live if she means to 
emancipate slaves. 

‘‘ There is one party in this country, my lord, 
who have made the abolition of Slavery the sole 
thought and purpose of their lives. They are 
distinguished from all other anti-slavery men in 
America, by the fact that they have confined 
themselves to this one single idea, and, for its sake, 
given up every other interest, political or eccle- 
siastical. They have abandoned all connection 
both with Church and State, that they might 
feel free to give themselves to this alone. This 
party, represented by the well-known names of 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, whatever their 
peculiarities on some points may have been, cer- 
tainly merits the confidence given to men who 
have abandoned all things for a cause which 
they love better than themselves. Their in- 
stincts have always been an unerring indication 
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of what made for the anti-slavery interest in this 
country. 

** For twenty years this small party has met 
every movement in Church and State with what 
often has appeared to be unreasonable criticism, 
on account of alleged deficiencies towards the 
Slavery cause. 

“For the first time since the anti-slavery 
struggle began this body of men at last stands 
shoulder to shoulder with their whole country in 
a popular movement. 

“In a late speech at an anti-slavery gather- 
ing Mr. Phillips thus defends their position : 

‘* ¢T feel satisfied that the end of the slave- 
system has come. I have no doubt that we be- 
gin to touch the end. My reason is this: The 
age of discussion is over. We have had fifty 
years, more or less, of what is called agitation, 
discussion, and party divisions. Now a new act 
has opened. It is the hour of fight—the age of* 
bullets. That never lasts very long. It does 
not take as much time for a nation to fight it- 
self clear as it does to talk itself clear, only it is 
necessary that the talk should precede such a 
fight. It is only necessary that the mind, the 
substratum of purpose, should be deliberately 
formed. I think it has been. I do not mean to 
say that the whole North is anti-slavery, much 
less for abolition; but I do mean to say this, 
that the South has fully come to the conviction 
that, unless she can use the Union to support 
Slavery, the system is gone; and I think the 
North has come to this conviction, that the 
Union never shall be used to sustain Slavery. I 
think, so far, the public mind is made up. I do 
not mean that the popular mind objects specifi- 
cally to certain constitutional provisions, that 
men have made up their minds not to return 
fugitive slaves; but I think there is a prevailing 
and unconscious, perhaps, but assured sentiment 
and purpose of the North, that the Union neither 
does nor shall mean liberty in the end. 

‘¢* Some friends criticise me because I seem to 
them to have surrendered my favourite plea of 
disunion, and welcomed this war. But let such 
remember that no man should flatter himself he 
can mould the world exactly in his method. He 
must consider it rare success if his contempora- 
ries adopt substantially his purpose. I have ad- 
vocated disunion for fifteen years, because I 
thought it a practicable and peaceable method of 
freeing the North from the guilt of Slavery, and 
of planting at the South the seeds of early and 
entire emancipation, wringing justice from a 
weak and bankrupt South. But it has pleased 
the nation to seek the result in a different way. 
The majority about us, starting with the prin- 
ciple that this was a nation, not a partnership, 
have constantly claimed that the corner-stone of 
our government, the spirit of 76, was the full 
liberty of each and every human being. They 
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tience, with what the South fancied was selfish 
fear, for the whole nation to acknowledge this 
theory. The half success of Fremont, the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, were the handwriting on the 
wall. 

‘¢*'The North replies: ** We should have pre- 
ferred debate, a free press, education, ballots ; 
but if you choose bullets, agreed! The stars and 
stripes meant: liberty in ’76, and shall now.” I 
myself should have preferred peace and argu- 
ment, but the twenty millions have chosen other- 
wise. I have only to accept the Red Sea through 
which God wills to lead his people, and I rejoice 
still that Canaan is beyond. Ifwe are to serve 
our age we must serve it in the way it chooses. 
When the people, thoroughly awake, and as well 
taught as the times allow, deliberately choose any 
honourable way of reaching an object of pressing 
importance, the duty of an honest man is to aid 
them all he can in their effort. Hence I bow to 
the masses, and welcome emancipation by war.’ 

“In opposition to such a mighty tide of in 
fluence, all sweeping in one direction, it seems to 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause but a slight 
abatement that individual Generals have promised 
to put down slave insurrections, and that slaves 
have been, in isolated instances, returned from 
Federal camps. Such instances have always met 
with a prompt and energetic rebuke on the part 
of the Northern people; and already the number 
of slaves liberated by our army is counted by hun- 
dreds, while the number returned have been the 
rare exceptions. The refusal of the North toen- 
list negro regiments has also been criticised in 
England, as shewing a want of proper feeling to 
the race. But, my lord, it has been the desire 
of ourNorthern States, as brothers, as Christians, 
as men of humanity, to avoid as long as possible 
raising the awful whirlwind of conflicting races. 
While we hold in our hand the match which 
might ignite that powder magazine, an awful 
pity and fear stays us. Any other way is better 
for the slave himself than the way of blood; and 
if once this deadly strife is precipitated, this war 
will become one of barbarities hitherto unknown 
in civilization. It has been the object of our 
Government to preserve our army free from all 
impulses of vindictive passion, and to make it an 
instrument of preserving order and tranquillity 
in all the region where it moves. A negro in- 
surrection would be the most unfortunate thing 
possible for that injured race, whose freedom is 
coming on the wings of every hour. Untaught 
and furious, they would ‘perpetrate deeds which 
would check the rising sympathies of the world, 
and needlessly complicate the majestic movement 
which, we trust, is destined at last to humble and 
destroy the power of their oppressors. Our army 
is followed by the prayers of slaves who find no 
difficulty in understanding that our success means 
good tothem. Let our friends in England, who 
gallantly laboured with us in the moral struggle 

















which brought on this crisis, now understand its 
high-significance, and aid.us with their prayers. 

~ Even as I-write, my lord, the great decisive 
battle is waging, our troops are leading the 
assault, the telegraph brings hourly report, and 
we know not who among our bravest and dearest 
may be offering their lives this moment in. this 
holy cause. \etno heart faints, no voice falters, 
there is not.a thought nor shadow of regret at the 
sacrifice we are making; for now, if ever, we 
have a ‘country that. is worth dying for, and.a 
camse-in which we count nothing too dear. 

‘“*My lord, I am yours in the great. fellowship 
of Christian freedom, 

“HH. B. Stowe.” 


A very few days-subsequent to the appear- 
ance in the Times of the foregoing letter, a 
‘brief but able answer was published in the 
columns of the same journal. We append 4 
this .pointed rejoinder, which is. well worth 
attentive perusal : 

‘*TO THE EDITOR OF THE *TIMES.’ 

*“‘S1r,—I think Mrs. Stowe’s severe rebuke to 
the enemies of negro Slavery in England should 
not be passed over by them in silence. She tells 
us that her countrymen’s confidence in England 
has been weakened, and that they feel ‘great 
‘sensitiveness and soreness’ on account of our 
lukewarmness as to their great struggle. The 
war now raging, according to Mrs. Stowe, is ‘an 
anti-slavery war,’ and she is astonished that ‘so 
sublime a movement’ should excite so little 
sympathy, and hints broadly that the love of 
cotton has prevailed over our love of freedom. 

* Now, it is well for us to hear from one for 
whom we feel such unfeigned respect, what it is 
that has embittered the party she represents 
against us; and we ought fairly to ask ourselves, 
Is this rebuke deserved? Are we to blame for 
our apathy? Are we forgetting our principles, 
and thinking of cotton, while the fight between 
‘Slavery and Freedom is being: fought before our 
‘eyes ? 

** After looking at the question withan anxious 
desire to see the truth, I cannot allow that there 
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has been any thing unworthy of England in her | 
attitude on this great occasion. (I say England, | 
for no ‘Christian and philanthropic class’ has | 
any monopoly here of hatred for negro Slavery.) | 

** In the first place, what reason have we for | 
looking on this as a war waged against Slavery? | 
‘We must judge the movement’ by those who lead 
and speak for it. Now, that the rupture took 
place on the question of the extension of Slavery 
‘into the new territories canuot be denied; and 
undoubtedly, every man in England was warmly 
on the side of the North in the stand it made 
against that iniquity. At the same time we 
could not cherish the agreeable illusion that this 
resistance was due solely, or even largely, to any 
feeling for the negro race. We could not forget 
the startling lesson taught us by the results of 
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the war in Kansas. There we saw, as we sup- 
posed, the battle between Slavery and Freedom 
being fought outwith the bowie knife and the 
rifle. We abhorred the ruffians who songht to 
thrust Slavery upon that hitherto untainted soil. 
‘We sympathized deeply with those who gallantly 
fought for freedom. At length right triumphed 
over wrong. Kansas was free, and nearly the 
first act of her ‘free-soil’ legislature was to drive 
every coloured man out of the State who then 
dwelt there, and to forbid any other coloured 
man to set foot there in time to come. 

‘Could we help perceiving, after that, that the 
struggle between ‘free soil’ and ‘slave soil’ was 
mainly astruggle for Northern or Southern votes, 
and supremacy in Congress and the Senate; 
partly,:too, a Protectionist struggle of the white 
labourer against the competition of the enslaved 
negro ? ; 

‘That, besides these leading motives, there 
was,in the hearts of a large and noble body of 
men and. women a true abhorrence for Slavery 
we are well aware. But we were driven to look 
with somewhat guarded enthusiasm on recent 
events, after catching such a broad glimpse. of 
these not dishonourable, but not sublime. motives. 
Naturally:we ask what proof there is that the 
North has: gone to war for the benefit of the 
negro? 

«And what do we find? We find the leaders of 
the movement giving no shadow of a hint to 
that effect; nay, disclaiming it aloud. We find 
fugitive slaves surrendered; and somehow ‘ the 
prompt and energetic protests of the Northern 
people’ have:not reached our ears. More—we 
find the Northern Commander-in-Chief issuing 
a proclamation that fugitive slaves would be re- 
ceived— not as men and women escaping from 
Slavery to Freedom, but as ‘contraband of war.’ 

‘In other words, the North gives in its defi- 
nite public adhesion to the doctrine that a negro 
is a thing, a chattel; not a human being with 
rights like our own. What could have chilled 
our sympathy more than this damning fact ? 

* But set all this aside. Let us, for argu- 
ment’s sake, assume that this is indeed, as Mrs. 
Stowe tells us, ‘an anti-slavery war ;’ that, as 
Mr. W. Phillips exclaims, ‘ the stars and stripes 
now, as in ’76, mean liberty? ... . I bow,’ he 
adds, ‘to the masses. I welcome emancipation 
by war.’ If this be truae—which we see no rea- 
son for believing—still, even in that case, ought 
we, as Mrs. Stowe demands, to ‘ aid’ the arms of 
‘the North with our prayers ?” 

“ Sir, I think there are some of us who would 
gladly lay down their lives for the peaceable 
emancipation of the slaves, bnt who would not 
have the courage to pray God to bless a war une 
dertaken for that end. Not that we do not in- 
tensely desire the destruction of Slavery through- 
out the world; but that we so profoundly feel 
the woe, the wickedness, the ruin which a civil 
war must cause, that we should be appalled by 
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the idea of any men’s plunging their country into 
such desolation in the name of ‘ Christian phil- 
anthropy.’ So far from being carried away into 
admiration for ‘this sublime movement,’ this 
‘sublime uprising of such masses in such a 
cause,’ we should be shocked by the spectacle of 
men rushing with fire and sword upon their bre- 
thren in the name of the love of Christ and the 
love of man. Rather would it make us exclaim 
with the dying Girondiste, ‘Oh, freedom, what 
crimes are committed in thy name" 

** But we need not shudder at such a portentous 
misuse of religion and philanthropy. The his- 
tory of the war clearly enough shews its mo- 
tives. The North did not commit the folly and 
crime of rushing on the South to the warcry of 
‘Down witli Slavery!’ After the disruption it 
acted coldly on the defensive till Fort Sumter 
was attacked and fell. Then, indeed, all the 
heart of the fiery and brave peop’e of the. North 
was stirred within them. They flew to arms, as 
any other fiery, brave, but thoughtless people 
would have flown to arms, to avenge the insult 
and give blow for blow. And with the intense 
detestation which had long rankled in the heart 
of either people against the other, aggravated by 
their forced and unnatural union, the spark 
could not but instantly burst into a blaze. Nor 


was the plea wanting to the North that the war. 


was needed as a warning to other States against 
further secessions. 

‘**] have sought some of the reasons why Eng- 
land, with all her abhorrence for Slavery, has 
not been warmer towards the North in this war. 
But let not the North fancy that because we do 
not throw ourselves with enthusiasm into their 
cause, we have the faintest leaning towards. the 
South. Our sympathies are with the North: 
we have no alarms about our supply of cotton. 
If any thing, we look with pleasure to the sti- 
mulus these events will give to its growth in 
India and our other colonies. If the Northern- 
ers will but treat us with fairness, we shall al- 
ways feel, what we always have felt, a true and 
deep interest in their welfare. 

‘*] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“is 








CORRES PON DENCE, 
In our last Number we furnished our read- 
ers with a few extracts from Mr. Russell’s 
correspondence with the Times. We append 
some telling passages from recent letters of 
the Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Star, who appears to us to be doing his 
work with intelligence, and in the proper 
spirit. 
EXTRACTS, 

* * * * 

** Depend upon it the true policy of the North 
is to leave the South alone. Maintaining itself 
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in Maryland, Virginia, and Missouri, the North 
could afford to let the balance of Secession work 
out its inevitable destiny in its own good time. 
By attempting the South’s subjugation, the 
North only saddles itsetf with a large standing 
army, an enormous national debt, and such a 
system of peculation and nepotism as even Eng- 
land never groaned beneath. The standing 
army will directly, and the debt indirectly, 
subvert its own liberties; the peculating nepotic 
system will create a class interest such as aristo- 
cracies are based upon. Left to itself, the South 
could scarcely avoid enacting the programme I 
have described to you. It would fall to pieces of 
its own volition in less than the lifetime of a 
child whom the gods particularly loved. A 
congregation of Kilkenny cats might as well 
expect to hang together in the enjoyment ofa 
peaceful. existence. Already the venom of dis- 
sension begins to work amongst them. Georgia is 
hot and heady about infringements of ‘States 
rights ;’ Virginia grows restive under the incubus 
of. war that has been cast upon her; South 
Carolina—ever insubordinate and selfish—insists 
upon her three meals a day, though all her sister 
Confederates go supperless to bed; Louisiana— 
rich and enterprising—remonstrates against the 
load of insolvency and ruin that threatens her 
most. valuable interests. The New Orleans press 
is indignant at the financial plans of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis's Government, speaks of ‘injury and 
demoralization’ as consequent upon their simple 
exposition, and announces the most determined: 
hostility to any attempt at carrying them out. 
Nothing but aggressive action on the part of the 
North can possibly hold this fortuitous concourse 
of turbulent particles together. That only can 
build up a Southern ship of State. Without it 
there is nothing but a chance combination of 
planks unfitted and unfastened—not strong 
enough to hold together as a raft on which the 
pilots of Secession can float long enough to come 
within hail of European succour. There is, too, 
a little leaven of the Union still fermenting at 
the South, which might leaven the whole lump 
if left quietly to walk Mr. Pierre Soulé, the 
famous filibustering’ minister to Spain, for 
instance, is said to still be constant in his love to 
the old regime. Judge Wayne, of Georgia, and 
Judge Capron, of Tennessee, both on the Supreme 
Court Bench, come back to Washington to per- 
frm the duties of their office. All have lingering 
hopes of reconstruction; and will retain those 
hopes, and keep up a certain sort of bond between: 
the sections, until the upshot of decisive combat 
shall drive them beyond the chance of neutrality 
to'one or the other irretrievable choice. The 
North, by a defensive, masterly inactivity, can 
save this remnant of the faithful, and, more than 
likely, with it accomplish the ultimate salvation 
of the country. 
* “ * * 

‘**Revolu'ions seldom, if ever, go backwards. 
With the exception of a small and entirely 
irresponsible and unimportant coterie of, until 
lately, unknown politicians, and some half-dozen 
obscure journals representing their peculiar 
opinions, the whole Northern mind is insensibly 
driving abolition-wards, and beginning to argue 
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upon Slavery itself, and not merely upon its 
limitation. y have conversed with prominent 
merchants in New York and Philadelphia—men 
who have been a supporters of the Demo- 
cratic party, and still claim to be Democrats, 
and, if possible, they are even more determined 
upon ‘coercion ' than the Republicans themselves. 
On the other hand, I gather from authorities in 
which I can place reliance, that the Southerners 
are actuated by motives of the most intense hatred 
to the ‘ Hessians,’ as they call the Northerners ; 
but I think there is evidence to prove, that except 
in the cotton States, this feeling is not unani- 
mous. Rely upon it, both sides are resolved to 
fight out the matter to the dire extremity, and I 
am, at all events, satisfied that whatever may be 
the sentiment of the other section, the whole 
Northern people are prepared to make any sacri- 
fice which may be demanded of them, so that 
they may succeed in re-constructing the Union. 
Hitherto the negro has had no part or lot in this 
uestion ; we have been listening to Othello, but 
the Moor has not yet made his appearance. Put 
aside all pretexts and pretences on either side, 
and we must admit that the issue is solely 
between Slavery on the one hand and free-labour 
on the other. Is it likely that the} contest can 
be commenced on such premises without the 
negro himself coming ultimately to the surface ? 
Such a result will be awful; but I cannot fore- 
see how it can be prevented. Two things, how- 
ever, will most assuredly hasten it: either another 
defeat of the Northern army, or European inter- 
ference with the blockade, and a recognition, 
however partial, of Southern independence. There 
is but one sound policy for Great Britain and 
France to pursue in relation to this question, 
namely, an honest unswerving, and strict 
neutrality. I say it with sorrow, but advisedly, 
if either of those Powers should interfere in the 
contest, such interference can only embitter the 
feeling between the two sections, and give rise to 
scenes which will obliterate the remembrance of 
St. Domingo. There are many in this country 
who openly express their desire for such inter- 
ference, believing that it must necessarily bring 
about a far different conclusion to the war than 
that desired by the Government at Washington. 
* * * * 

“The report of the meeting, presided over by 
Lord Shaftesbury, in honour of Dr. Cheever, has 
not produced a beneficial effect upon the minds of 
the American people. If that excellent nobleman 
were at all acquainted with this country and the 
constitutional difficulties, or rather impossibility, 
of dealing with Slavery as he proposes to do in 
such an off-hand manner, he would certainly 
give his sympathies to the Northern States in 
this contest. They are seeking to rid their 
Government of the blot in the only manner 
possible, by rendering its extension illegal, and 
they argue with reason, that if Slavery cannot 
extend it must die out. Charles Sumner's name 
was mentioned at the meeting in question: the 
great and philanthropic senator from Massa- 
chusetts assured me, after I had read to him the 
remarks of Lord Shaftesbury, that the plan of 
emancipation suggested was impossible under the 
constitution, but that the policy of the Republican 
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party, and the sentiments of the Northern people, 
were mgs a yy the object desired by all 
good men. ith the penetration of the states- 
man, he added, ‘ The course of events during the 
war will rapidly hasten the climax.’” 











THE RECENT ATTACK ON PORTO 
NOVO. 


WE are gratified to be able to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to the following pro- 
test against the recent attack on Porto Novo, 
shewing that we are not singular in our esti- 
mate of that barbarous transaction. We do not 
know the status or influence of the Sheffield 
Foreign Affairs Committee, but the protest 
is unquestionably one which must command 
the sympathy of every true friend of huma- 
nity. We submit, however, that the naval 
commanders acted under superior orders, 
and are therefore not amenable to punish- 
ment. The real delinquent was the late Mr. 
Consul Foote. 


MEMORIAL. 
*¢To THE QUEEN’s Most ExcetLent MAJEsty. 
** The Petition of the Shegield Foreign Affairs 
Committee 


‘“‘Humbly sheweth,—That by Your Majesty’s 
command correspondence relating to the attack 
on Porto Novo has been presented to the House 
of Commons, and made public. 

‘** That the first despatch in that correspondence 
is a letter from Mr. Consul Foote to Lord John 
Russell, containing six enclosures, and giving the 
particulars of one of the attacks on Porto Novo, 

** That enclosure No. 1 is a copy of a despatch 
from Mr. Foote to the King of Porto Novo, in 
which Mr. Foote makes nocomplaint of any 
actual injury, but says ‘he has been told that 
certain evil-disposed persons have been endeavour- 
ing to influence the king, and attempting (sic) 
to direct the king in matters of trade, which 
would be injurious to the interests of the English ;’ 
and concludes by saying he only sent this ‘as a 
warning,’ and ‘wishes the king health and 
happiness.’ 

*« That enclosure No. 2 is a despatch from Mr. 
Foote to Commander Wratislaw, written the day 
after his despatch to the King of Porto Novo, in 
which he calls upon Commander Wratislaw to 
get the Brune ready to go to Porto Novo, ‘to 
punish the king and chiefs for repeated acts of 
aggression,’ ja falsely stating that he has sent 
a messenger to the King of Porto Novo, inform- 
ing him that he would loose no time in punishing 
him severely if certain conditions were not com- 
plied with, ; 

“That enclosure No. 3 is a letter from the 
King of Porto Novo, completely denying the 
allegations of Mr. Foote, and begging him ‘ not 
to listen to any person so as to cause confusion 
between’ Mr, }oote and himself, and ending with 
his ‘sincere love and respect, and wishing long 
life, peace, and prosperity.’ 

“That, notwithstanding this denial of the 
statements in Mr. Foote’s warning, he, along 
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with Mr. Commander: Wratislaw, proceeded to 
Porto. Novo in the Brune, arriving there secretely 
atifive p.m. on February 24th, 1841. 

‘¢That enclosure No. 5 is a copy of a letter 
sent immediately on his arrival to the King of 
Porto Novo, evidently full of faiseivod, in which 
he demands that the king shquld come on board 
the Brune before noon the next day, an be 
prepared to pay any losses or damages, and sign 
a-more comprehensive agreement than the former 
one, or else he will order the Commander Wratis- 
law to fire upon the town of Porto Novo. 

‘“‘ That. one glaring instance of the falsehoods 
in this letter is the reference by Mr.. Foote to 
Article 4 of the treaty of January 17, 1852, 
between the King of Porto Novo and England, 
as containing a solemn agreement ‘ to permit: the 
English to have houses and factories in Porto 
Novo.’ 

‘That this article in the treaty refers solely to 
slaves held for exportation, and gives no such 
power as that declared by Mr. Foote,: nor. is 
there any article in the treaty giving any such 
power, right, or — 

“That as the King of Porto Navo would not: 
accede to the insolent and unjust demands of Mr. 
Foote, Commander Wratislaw fired upon the 
town, and soon ‘ stretched several of the natives 
on tlie beach,’ domg other damage, until Mr. Foote 
*felt convinced that the King of Porto Novo, 
seeing what injury he-could do him, would lose 


no time in asking for peace;’ which convictiom 


was fully verified. 

“That in two months afterwards, another 
expedition, under Commodore Edmonstone, at 
the request of Mr. Foote, went, without any 
‘warning’ whatever, and bombarded Porto Novo, 
completely destroying it, and killing 500 natives. 

* That this horrible massacre has been perpe- 
trated without form of law, and that all persons* 
engaged therein have degraded the nation by 
their wicked and traitorous. usurpation of yonr 
Majesty's high prerogative of making war. 

** Your Majesty's petitioners therefore humbly 
pray that Your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to command that the law may be enforced 
against Commander Wratislaw, Commodore 
Edmonstone, and all others engaged in the.acts 
herein rehearsed. 

‘And Your Majesty's petitioners, as in: duty 
bound, will ever pray. 

“Signed by order and on behalf’ of the 
Committee, 

*¢Tsaac IRonsIDE, Chairman. 


‘6 Sheffield, Oct. 3.” 
REPLY. 
** Whitehall, Oct. 9. 
‘‘S1r,—I am directed by Secretary Sir George 
Grey to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 3rd instant, and to inform you that he has 
had the honour to lay before the Queen the 
petition to her Majesty, signed. by you, which 
accompanied your letter. 
‘IT am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ H. WaApDINGTON. 
** Tsaac Ironside, Esq.” 
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Frepeine THs Staves’ In: Missourt.—The: 
manumission of two slaves by General Fremont: 
has. already been announced.. But another im- 
portant movement. has.since oceurred.. Before. 
the President's modification of the terms. of 
Fremont’s proclamation had been despatched, an 
expedition was sent. out by Fremont to break up: 
various nests of secessionists in the vicinity of the 
towns of Benton and Commerce. 

The following extracts from a St. Louis Repub- 
lican letter state some curious facts: 

‘All the farms along the route, owned by 
aiders and. abettors of treason; were visited, the 
owners, if at home, taken prisoners, or made ‘to: 
swear allegiance, and at the places of several 
who were holding rank in the secession army, 
their slaves (what few were left), in accordance 
with.Fremont’s proclamation, taken away. A. 
more perfect picture of desolation and ruin than: 
that portion of Missouri presented would be hard 
to imagine. Almost every house was deserted 
by the male inhabitants, and every thing of value 
removed. At not one residence in ten was there 
any but women were except occasionally an 
old man ‘whose white hair rendered him unfit for 
duty and sacred from violence. The slaves wer 
also. women, or aged and decrepid— those capable 
of service being with their masters in the secession 
army,» Horses, mules, and cattle were all -takeny. 
with .or without the wishes of the owners. 

‘© The fruit, while hanging on the-tree, had been’ 
plugged,. some kind of liquid poison introduced... 
and the plug replaced.. Fortunately, the soldiers 
were warned in time to escape, but a small pig, ; 
to which one of the poisoned peaches was given, 
died in half an hour. 

*¢ The total results of the expedition were twenty 
five negroes, and the same number of horses and 
mules; and half a dozen prisoners.” —Anti- 
Slavery Standard. 








AVYbertisement, 
ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


Tue Bristol Anti-Slavery Association has 
decided to prepare. for holding the next 
Annual Bazaar in. that. city, early in April 
1862. 

For some years past. the sale of work and 
other. articles, contributed by the friends of 
the slave on this side the Atlantic, has taken 
place in Great Britain or Ireland, to avoid 
the heavy duty incurred by sending them to 
America. 

The objects to which the proceeds will be 
applied are,—the assistance of fugitive slaves, 
(many hundreds of whom yearly effect their 
escape into British territory,) diffusin 
information on. the subject of Slavery, an 
aiding some who have nobly stood their 
ground in defence of freedom. 

The attention of British Christians has so 
long been turned to the iniquity and horrors 
of the slave-system, still existing in all their 
enormity, that it is believed, when the ear is 
open to the cry of suffering millions, and to 
the still small voice, saying, ‘‘ Remember 
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them that are in bonds, as bound with them,” 
many will give a hearty response to this 
invitation to do something for the enslaved. 

Whilst earnestly desiring that the present 
melancholy conflicts in America may be 
over-ruled for the hastening of entire aboli- 
tion, the Committee would remind their 
friends, that war and its attendant evils will 
probably affect the sum raised there for the 
cause, and render more needful the aid that 
can be afforded by this country. 

Feeling that no effort must be slackened 
until the last fetter shall be broken, and the 
oppressed go free, the Bristol Anti-Slavery 

ssociation would earnestly solicit the kind 
co-operation of the friends of freedom by 
contributions to the Bazaar, and by securing 
a large amount of sympathy and help during 
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* Mrs. Sibree, Cotham Park. 
a Miss Sherring, 3 Ashley Pl. 
9 Mrs.G. Thomas, Brislington. 
e | Mrs. S. Ware, 48 Park St. 
9% Mrs. Samuel Wills, Hill 


House, Kingsdown. 
Birmingham . ° «Mrs, Goodrick, George St. 


e Mrs. Middlemore, Elvetham 
Road. 

99 Mrs. Stamps, Frederick St. 

9 Mrs. E. Sturge, Wherley’s 
Hill 


Bath . ° . Mrs. S. Rutter, Stall St. 
Berwick-on—Tweed . Mrs John Paxton. 
Birkenhead . . Mrs. Coventry, 10 Devon- 
shire Place. 
Cardiff . e . Mrs. H. Bishop, Queen St. 
Mrs. Edwards, Crockherb- 
town. 


the coming winter. Cheltenham .» = = ee 
They would especially appeal to those who | Coventry  . — . Miss Cash, Sherburne Ho. 
enjoy the liberty wherewith Christ makes Croydon . ,Mrs.J. Morland, HeathLod. 
his people free, to lend their aid in breaking | Derby . . Mrs. Steer, 25 Wilmot St. 
the chains, which not only hold the captive | Dublin. . .Mrs. Studdert, Rathgar 


in outward bondage, but, to so large an 
extent, hinder the spread of the Gonna! 
among the oppressed and their oppressors. 

It is requested that contributions may be 
sent before the 20th of March, to ladies 
whose names are annexed, and who will give 
further information if required. They will 
also gladly receive donations from any who 
prefer the aiding the cause in a more direct 
manner. 

Early notice will be given of the exact 
time fixed for the Bazaar. 


It is requested that boxes from a distance 
may be sent to Mrs. H. Buitran, Chudleigh 
House, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton, who 
should be informed by post of their despatch. 


RECEIVING LADIES. 


Bristol . . «Mrs. O. C. Lane, the 
ayoress, Clifton Down. 


* Mrs. R. Ash, 8 Victoria Sq. 

9% Mrs. Bruce, 21 Somerset 
Street, Kingsdown. 

” Mrs. Samuel Capper, Co- 
burg Road, Montpelier. 

” Mrs. E. Charleton, Ashley 
Hill. 

*” Miss Fox, 25 Cotham Rd. 

- Miss Grace, Elmfield Villa, 
Hampton Park. 

» Mrs. Hembditch, Lopen 
Villa, Arley Hill. 

% Miss Leonard, 3 Buckin- 
ham Villas. 

99 Mrs. William Lemmon, 15 

4 Portland Square 
- Mrs. Polglase, Parkside, 


Cotham Hill. 





Mansion, Rathmines. 
Mrs. W. Webb, 6 Dunville 
Avenue, ditto. 
Edinburgh . .Mrs. Horsburgh, 18 Buc- 
cleuch Place. 
- Mrs. Swan, 7 Hope Cresc. 
Falmouth . . Mrs. A. Fox, Wodehouse Pl. 
” Mrs. Hooper, Stratton Pl., 
Green Bank. 
- Mrs. Maule, Woodlane Ter. 
Glasgow » Mrs. Dr. Robson, 2 Queen's 


9? 


Crescent. 
- Miss Smith, 62 Kelvingrove 
Street. 
Halifaz. §. «Mrs. Russell Carpenter, 14 
Milton Place. 


Mrs. Hargraves, 3 Lord St. 


Leeds ‘ ‘ . Mrs. Crofts, 15 Grove Ter. 
Liverpool ‘ . Mrs. J. Cropper, Dingle Bk. 
- Mrs. John Robberds, High 


Park Street. 
Montrose ° . Mrs. Dr. Lawrence. 
6 Mrs. Robert Barclay. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Miss Pringle. 
Plymouth . «Mrs. Steele, St. Michael's 
Terrace. 
Reigate, Surrey _. Miss Alexander, London Rd. 
Salisbury ‘ . Mrs. W.Chubb, BridgeStreet. 


Sheffield ‘ , 7 Doncaster, Broomhall 
ark. 
9 4 Mrs. Rawson, Wincobank 
Hall. 
- Mrs. Reed, 1 Ashmount, 
Broomhill. 


Street, Somerset . Mrs. James Clarke. 
Wellington, do, .Mrs. Hawkins, Lippencotte 
Cottage. 


N.B. The Bristol Committee will be obliged 
oy Ladies attaching a price to their respective 
ontributions. 
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